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Abstract: Most models on the origins of tantrism have been either inattentive to or dismissive of 
non-literate, non-sectarian ritual systems. Groups of magicians, sorcerers or witches operated in 
India since before the advent of tantrism and continued to perform ritual, entertainment and curative 
functions down to the present. There is no evidence that they were tantric in any significant way, 
and it is not clear that they were concerned with any of the liberation ideologies that are a hallmark 
of the sectarian systems, even while they had their own separate identities and specific divinities. 
This paper provides evidence for the durability of these systems and their continuation as sources for 
some of the ritual and nomenclature of the sectarian tantric traditions, including the predisposition 
to ritual creativity and bricolage. 
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1. Introduction! 


In the emergence of alternative religious systems such as tantrism, a number of factors have 
historically been seen at play. Among these are elements that might be called ‘pre-existing’. That is, 
they themselves are not representative of the eventual emergent system, but they provide some of the 
raw material—ritual, ideological, terminological, functional, or other—for its development. Indology, 
and in particular the study of Indian ritual, has been less than adroit at discussing such phenomena, 
especially when it may be designated or classified as ‘magical’ in some sense. The social fact of several 
categories of individuals either referencing themselves or being referenced by others as magicians, 
sorcerers, witches or seers, and pursuing livelihoods by those means in ancient, medieval and modern 
India is a reality worthy of investigation, given the observable contribution of these groups to the 
eventual emergence of tantrism in the sixth or seventh century. They do not appear to have expressed 
ideologies of liberation or transcendent divinity but were concerned with magical crafts of various 
kinds. Such groups not only preceded the formation of sectarian, lineage-based tantrism by well 
over a millennium, but they also continued to function outside of formal tantric structures until the 
present—a poorly studied and under-recognized reality of Indian social and religious life. 

This paper will argue that some of the dynamics and ritual practices of Indian magicians and 
sorcerers were appropriated by tantric groups, so that later forms still exhibit analogous attributes. 
Thus, various kinds of magicians and illusionists contribute some (out of many) source streams for 
social and ritual praxis, as well as magical nomenclature, both of which were appropriated by the 
tantric traditions on an as-need basis. The intermittent and idiosyncratic nature of the appropriation 
seems also to be a property of the earlier groups, and perhaps contributed to the tantric predisposition 
toward textual or ritual bricolage. 


1 Some of this material I have presented previously in various venues, including the Tantra-Agama panel at the 14th World 


Sanskrit Conference in Kyoto, 2009, invited by Dominic Goodall and Einoo Shingo. 
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2. Problematic Historical Representations 


Those having even a modest familiarity with scholarly literature on the contested origins of 
tantrism may see that there are several problematic positions that have skewed our understanding, 
and in some measure these positions are related. First, and most important, there is the supposition 
that the origins of tantrism are grounded in elite, intellectual formulae. In this model, the renowned 
hermeneutists and theologians within the various sectarian orders—Saiva, Vaisnava, Buddhist, Jain 
or other—represent the authentic voices and irrefutable sources of tantrism, and the roots of this 
movement is best understood by examining their archive. For some scholars, this includes the model 
that tantrism is an intellectual project formulated in diametric opposition to the dominant paradigm, 
inverting it, so that antinomian or alternative practices are but contradictions of the dharmasitra dicta. 

Second, because there is by definition no surviving literature attributable to non-literate traditions, 
such individuals cannot be reasonably postulated (Sanderson 1994, p. 92). Third, as authentic tantric 
sources must be grounded only in literate intellectualist textual traditions, any reports about alternative, 
non-literate groups must be considered fallacious or inconsequential (Wedemeyer 2013, p. 196). Fourth, 
such positions have been in some measure configured by questions of lineage and sectarian ideology, 
predominantly focused on literate traditions that survive to this day, in which one or another of them 
claim priority in order to depict all others as derivative. In this model, one of the modern sectarian 
systems of tantrism makes the claim of first invention, and the method of dissemination is diffusion, 
whether textually or by some other means.° 

While there certainly is a relationship between tantrism and the pre-existent intellectual, 
theological, legal and ritual literature of India, it still may appear to those informed on the history of 
alternative or emergent religious movements, that the unarguably later intellectual elites constitute 
a second-order phenomenon, in other contexts identified as “rationalized religion” by Weber.* Such 
rationalized functions are extremely important for the development of hermeneutics and theology, 
but it is difficult to identify them as the principal sources of the differing traditions, which tend to 
be grounded in social disruption rather than in an act of intellectual imagination.> Nor can much of 
tantrism be understood by a simple inversion of the “Vedic tradition” or the dharmasiitras (although 
both are actually manifold) for that would not yield the majority of tantric practices.© Moreover, 


This is in response to an earlier version of Ruegg’s well-known “religious substratum” argument, which he again put 
forward at a later date, (Ruegg 2007). Sanderson’s method has consistently been to presume written texts rather than oral 
texts, understandable but excessively limiting as a historical model. Already the model was shown to be problematic, as 
in the Saiva and Buddhist appropriation of Tumburu from his position as a tree divinity (Griffiths 2004-2005); but there 
seem to be some reticence in acknowledging Griffith’s discovery, even when Tumbutru is discussed (e.g., (Sanderson 2009, 
pp. 46-7n13, 50-1n22, 129n301, 130)). 

Fortunately, the issue of both textual borrowing and intertextuality (which are not the same) have received attention outside 
of claims of ‘plagiarism’, this latter idea invoking a post-enlightenment category for medieval texts. One recent volume 
devoted to this issue is Freschi and Maas (2017), which is dedicated to philosophical and hermeneutical issues rather than 
ritual ones. 

4 Weber [1956] (Weber [1956] 1965, pp. 20-31) foregrounds the antagonism between religion and magic, with the idea that 
religion rationalizes and therefore marginalizes magic, analogous in some ways to what we see in the development of tantric 
hermeneutics; see also (Weber [1930] 2001, pp. 71-72, 86-88, 95-100). For a discussion of the subsequent scholarship on 
Weber's idea, and its application in venues other than religion, see (Sica 2000). 

(Stark 2015, pp. 32-58, 149-209, 336-72). There are several analogs to the rise of tantrism, one being Marian devotionalism; 
see (Mitchell 2009). Another might be the formation of Kabbalah mysticism in 12th century Province; see (Scholem 1991); for 
the difference between the history of Kabbalah and its self-presentation in later hermeneutics, see (Yisraeli 2016). In India, 
similar functions are seen in the Lingayata tradition, the Kabir Panth and others. Most such alternative systems begin with a 
socio-religious movement and develop elaborate ideologies and hermeneutics at a later date, which is how I understand 
tantrism in general. 

This is Wedemeyer’s (Wedemeyer 2013, pp. 119, 188-92) claim. Unfortunately, his presentation of the relationship between 
tantric Buddhism, the different schools of dharmasitra, the Vedic ritual systems (sakha), and the local decision-making 
procedures of Indian society at large cannot be recommended. For a sophisticated discussion of some of these issues, 
see (Lingat 1973, pp. 143-206); observing how they worked out in the context of late medieval Kerala, see (Davis 2004, 
pp. 119-47). To give but a couple of examples, if the inversion of dharmastitra categories were the leitmotif of tantrism, the 
early communities would have been run by women and outcastes, instead of promoting the non-observance of caste in the 
ganacakra. Similarly, if inversion were the motive, then disciples would be encouraged to seduce the teacher’s wife, since 
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as already pointed out by Blaut (1987) and others, unsophisticated diffusionist models similar to 
those proposed implicitly or explicitly encode a political position and covert hegemony, and certainly 
this seems apparent in many scholarly appeals to diffusion as the source of tantric textual similarity. 
Equally, it appears to me that a single source model, as exercised, is ladened with multiple fallacies of 
historical reasoning, assumptions concerning authenticity and other questionable suppositions. So, if 
all secondary forms are derivative, with the implication that they thereby are inauthentic, then the 
intellectual traditions could also be considered derivative and inauthentic, a curious entailment of 
the proposal. As a result, in order to model the rise and efflorescence of tantrism in all its manifold 
diversity, models positing an elite intellectual project followed by a subsequent diffusion to the lower 
strata are perhaps less cogent than claimed. 

In terms of our available archive, I would like to argue that such models take little account of the 
multi-nodal form of the matrix of tantrism, the discrete socio-cultural network systems, which in my 
estimation were developed in the highly distributed ritual world of India from a plethora of points 
and sources, not just from one. An alternative multi-nodal or multi-source model could assume that 
pre-existent forms—which may continue on independently—have persistently contributed to tantric 
ideas and rituals over time.’ The corollary to this would be that tantric systems continued to reinvent 
themselves on a decade-by-decade basis, one of the reasons that an omnibus definition of tantrism per 
se is so elusive. Elements appropriated may be either integrated as ritual or textual pericope, but that 
appropriation occurs with a robust dynamic, and is neither unidirectional nor unilateral. The process 
resists essentialist presumptions, for the elements selectively either diffused or appropriated both 
change and are reinterpreted in new social and ideological horizons in the process. A multi-nodal 
and simultaneously emergent, distributed network system fits Indian reality more clearly than the 
modern Euro-American ideology of single-source independent invention, which is not even true 
in the Euro-American world. Specialists in the origins of Mahayana Buddhism have arrived at 
similar multi-nodal models in understanding the different factors—intellectual, literary, performative, 
soteriological and so on—which contributed to the Mahayana form of Buddhism evolving in the first 
to sixth centuries of the common era in highly distributed networks (e.g., the essays in (Nyanatusita 
himi 2013)). Analogous observations have been made about the puranas, the grhya-sitras, the epics, and 
other genres of Indian religious literature. In general, these models are consonant with the text-critical 
methods of form and redaction theory as well.® 

In this paper, I would like to focus on one of the historiographical curiosities found in tantric 
studies, one that extends from the suppositions just mentioned: the desire for scholars to integrate 
prior religious outliers into forms known from literature of their specialization. Sometimes this is 
done with the relatively historical awareness that these previous outliers are not actually the later 
forms encapsulated in an earlier enterprise, anachronistically projected into the past. More frequently, 
however, we see a willingness to draw straight lines between one behavior, often of non-literate 
groups, and a later, generally literate, form of ritual or belief, neglecting the differences of social frame, 
operational function or symbolic formulation. Thus, the pattern established in a mature system is 
held as the standard, and the antecedent outlier system is shaped, sculpted, and sometimes forced 


drinking liquor and seducing the guru’s wife are found in the same place in many dharmasitras and even in the same rule: 
e.g., Visnusmrti 35.1: brahmahatya surapanam brahmanasuvarnaharanam gurudaragamanam iti mahapatakani | | “Killing 
a brahman, drinking liquor, stealing the gold of a brahman, and going to the guru’s wife—these are the great crimes causing 
loss of caste.” Simply inverting the different, often contradictory, legal injunctions of either the dharmasiitras or the puranas 
or the grhyasiitras does not yield tantrism, nor has Wedemeyer done more than select a few items to promote his thesis, 
ignoring a great mass of data that does not support his position. 

The extensive literature and quantitative model construction based on issues of nodality and network theory are beyond the 
scope of this paper, but its applicability to archaeology has been summarized in Collar et al. (2015) and its use in Indian 
agrarian governance is explored in Udayaadithya and Gurtoo (2013). 

Form-critical approaches are discussed in Sweeney and Zvi (2003), and historically assessed in Byrskog (2007); recent 
redaction-critical approaches are outlined in Tan (2001). Other text-critical approaches are emerging, but they generally 
presume a granulation of a text drawn from multiple sources. 
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into a comfortable acquaintance in scholarly literature. This is the teleological fallacy, that the end 
known to us is encoded in the earlier form, a fallacy often accompanied with the quasi-Marxist 
idea that the earlier form embodies the seeds of its own destruction. Thus, the model is most often 
provided an addendum, in which the pre-existent outlier is “absorbed” into tantrism, with the inchoate 
presumption that Indian tantrism acted as a kind of religious singularity, operating in a manner so that 
nothing could escape its gravity. 

Instead I would propose that these pre-existing, alternative behaviors had their own dynamics, 
although much is unknown based on the data available. Among my arguments will be the observation 
that we are often misled by Indological attachment to the lineages of the written texts, which indeed 
have their historical gravity precisely because they are written and conserved. Yet, when we compare 
Indological emphasis on literacy with the earliest remotely comprehensive census of India, the 1881 
census, we may surmise how slight literacy must have been in the world in which tantrism emerged. 
The census concluded that, among the adult Hindu subjects, literacy was 6% range (about 12% of 
males, negligible females; (Plowden 1883, vol. 1, pp. 227-38)), a figure almost exactly confirmed in the 
1891 census (Baines 1893, pp. 214-16). The authors of the imperial census were well aware—as we 
are in our census statistics today—that the disadvantaged classes were undercounted. Perhaps the 
actual literacy figure was in the neighborhood of 5% overall, possibly less. I cannot imagine trying to 
frame a history of a religious movement and not acknowledge that, in all likelihood, approximately 
94-95% of the population of the period were not literate, especially given the well-known privileging 
of the oral episteme in India. It therefore appears a questionable use of the available data to insist that 
we only consider those representing themselves in the literate record, and not acknowledge how the 
many others were represented by those few who could actually write. 


3. Cue the Magicians 


This is a somewhat loquacious introduction to the problem of sorcerers, witches and magicians 
in ancient and medieval India. Certainly, such figures are attested quite early, and their attestation 
continues on to the present. Yet they do not represent specific sectarian traditions associated with 
tantrism, even if the behaviors are similar to or overlap with them to a degree. In this regard, we may 
observe that there is a difference between the social life of the individual, the professional behavior of 
persons allied to groups or not, and the identity of the person as a member of a specific group. At the 
advent of an investigation, it is useful not to conflate these. 

I am quite aware of the problems of definition associated with sorcerers, witches and the like. 
Virtually all who have written on this issue have commented on the fuzzy category structures involved 
(e.g., (Goudriaan 1978, pp. 1-2, 58-59; Kapferer 1997, pp. 8-12)), but most such discussions emphasize 
the categories of sorcery or magic as an ideology or behavior rather than sorcerers as a social form; 
they emphasize witchcraft rather than witches. Moreover, Indian literature is not impoverished in 
their cataloging of these behaviors. The Brahmajalasutta in the Dighanikaya, for example, mentions 
115 different skills—from reading of signs to mirror divination—that might qualify as sorcery or 
witchcraft (Dighanikaya I.9.1-11.22; Sumangalavilasint 1.92.9-97.19). Because we can expect that many 
such behaviors would have been aggregated in a single individual, we do not know from such lists 
how they were associated or how the aggregation would have occurred: Is prognostication via visions 
visited on boys and girls handled by the same individual? What about reading signs from mice or the 
attributes of elephants—were they related? Does one both raise vetalas and speak with yaksas or are 
these different specialities? These are not inconsequential questions, as we shall see. 

In contrast, our problem is simultaneously simpler and more complex, as we are first and 
foremost concerned with the activities of social, lineal, clan or caste groups operating under selective 
indigenous identity designations: yatudhana, iksanika, mayakara, aindrajalika, vidyadhara and so on. They 
should be differentiated, as much as possible, from the saints that acquire magical powers—siddhi 
or rddhi—through religious actions, such as via ascetical tapas or by meditative practices like dhyana. 
That is, there is a difference in kind between claims about a saint attaining psychic powers through 
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meditative success or spiritual purity and claims about powers that are transmitted through groups 
from one individual to another, often from the communication of spells or the performance of a ritual. 
Even then, the distinction blurs when we see spells obtained by tapas, meditation or other kinds of 
virtue. However, I would at the same time argue that there is a difference in sensibility between magical 
power that cannot be shared—as religious ability—in distinction to a spell that can be accidentally 
overheard or ceremonially transferred from one to another with no loss of efficacy. We are expected 
to understand that siddhi or the psychic powers of abhijfia cannot be accrued by overhearing spells at 
night, while the sorcerer is muttering in his sleep. 

To comprehend the social and ritual world of these liminal figures, we could understand that a 
single individual plays multiple roles, effecting multiple ritual functions and systems, much as we 
see from other religious agents of the period. Moreover, we also see figures described in literature 
without specific titles, so such category structures should be suggestive guides rather than exhaustive 
and closed systems. In any event, the English language category structure is, for the moment, less 
compelling than the Sanskrit, Pali and Prakrit category structures. So I propose to look at some of 
these categories in their context and see what they have to tell us. 


4. Yatudhanas 


The history of the study of magic in India—through the work of Keith, Henry, Goudriaan, and 

Siegel among others—has only secondarily addressed the social issues with which I am concerned. 
Tiirsig and Grafe were the really the first to embrace fully a similar project, and Tiirsig’s classic 
article on abhicara identifies magical rituals of death—specifically krtya—as a focal point of the both 
Angirasas (e.¢., AVS 8.5.9) and, in particular, the yatudhanas, those enemies of Indra and of the rsis 
mentioned as early as the Rgveda. The noun yatu in yatudhana is sometimes identified with the other 
early term for magic or sorcery, krtyd, although the term yatu appears sometimes to be employed as an 
abbreviation for the yatudhanas. (AVS 8.3.2c: a jihvaya miiradevan rabhasva kravyado vrstvapi dhatsvasan 
| 1211) Whitney’s translation evokes the power of the expression, “Do thou, of iron tusks, O Jatavedas, 
kindled, touch the sorcerers with thy flame (arcis); take hold of the false-worshipers with thy tongue; 
cutting off (?) the flesh-eaters, shut them in thy mouth.” (Whitney 1905, vol. 1, p. 481). Here the 
yatudhanas are understood to invoke a specific class of gods, the miira/miila-devas, a group that was 
important at the time, even if its identity and extension are poorly understood today. 

Yatudhana sorcerers certainly were accorded exceptional powers, which perhaps validates the 
extraordinary fear of them expressed, especially in the RV X.87 and eighth kanda of the Atharvaveda 
Saunakiya. Six categories of yatudhana action are particularly suggestive: 


1. They are there identified as descending in the air—RV 10.87.6: yad vantarikse pathibhih patantam; 
AVS 8.3.5c: anarikse patantam yatudhanam. We might also note the mention in Atharvaveda Saunaktya 
4.20.9 that describes the things that fly in the sky, contiguous to asking to see yatudhanas and the 
demonic pisacas. 

2. They seize with spears things obtained or acquired. (AVS 8.3.7: alabdhanam rstibhir yatudhanan). 

3. They conduct “root” magic associated with the “root-gods” (miradevah) who the Vedic rsis 
believe ought to be destroyed (AVS 8.3.10, 8.4.24, 4.28.6: srnehi tredha miilam yatudhanasya; 
AVS_4,28.6a: yah krtyakrn miilakrd yatudhana). It may be seen that Manavadharmasastra 9.290 
declares fines against anyone invoking the milakarmani rites and pronounces that the performance 
of such rituals constitutes a cause for the loss of caste (Manavadharmasastra 11.64), suggesting the 
perdurance of this class of malignant ritual (Bloomfield 1913; Sen 1968). 

4. They steal with speech (AVS 8.3.14: vaca stenam). 

5. They smear themselves with the flesh of humans, horses and cattle (AVS 8.3.15: yah pauruseyena 
kravisa samankte yo asvyena pasuna yatudhanah |). 
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6. They employ sorcery associated with small animals and birds—owls, owlets, dogs, cuckoos, 
eagles and vultures (AVS 8.4.22: ulikayatum susulikayatum jahi svayatum uta kokayatum | 
suparnayatum uta grdhrayatum drsadeva pra mrna raksa indra | |). 


Atharvaveda Saunaktya 2.24, lists eight types of yatudhanas, or yatus, and I provide the list here: 
Serabhaka, Sevrdhaka, mroka, sarpa, jurni, upabde, arjunt, bhariji. These are somehow all types of Kimidins, 
apparently another kind of sorcerer about which little is known. So far as I am able to tell, many of 
these eight designations have eluded successful linguistic analysis. The uncertain nature of these 
words leads me to wonder whether they might be proper familial or place names rather than a non-clan 
based typology as understood by others (cf. AVS 1.28.1-4, 7.1). In Sayana’s commentary he treats these 
as personal names but apparently operating within a group following the leader, with whom I would 
presume the group members had some consanguine relation. Since both brahmans and sorcerers 
are otherwise known to establish themselves in familial lineages, we may presume that yatudhanas 
did as well, and by the time of the Vayupurana (II.5.114, II.8.123), they were mythologized as snakes, 
raksasa demons and descendants of Kasyapa. Yet they were notably also described as following the 
cult of the sun, wandering with the solar deity, thus placing them in association somehow with the two 
primary priesthoods of the solar cult, the Magas and the Bhojakas (Bronkhorst 2014-2015); even then, 
the parameters of this statement remain unclear as it relies on the broad strokes of the Vayupurana. 

The sense that we are speaking of familial magical cultures is buttressed by intermittent references 
to females of the species, the yatudhani who are also mentioned both in the Atharvaveda and thereafter. 
Beseeching Indra, the 1000-eyed god, 


darsaya ma yatudhanan dargaya yatudhanyah | pisacant sarvan darsayeti tva rabha 
osadhe | 161 | AVS 4.20.6 


Show me the sorcerers; show the sorceresses; show all the pisacas; with this intent I take 
hold of thee, O herb. (Whitney 1905, vol. 1, p. 185, trans.) 


As late as the Bhagavatapurana, the female yatudhanit were described as in the retinue of the 
Asura Hiranyaksa, “O sinless one, the mountains appeared with yatudhanis observed residing in the 
directions, releasing weapons, having spears and wearing their hair loose” (Bhagavatapurana 3.19.20 
girayah pratyadrsyanta nanayudhamuco ‘nagha | digvdsaso yatudhanyah silinyo muktamurdhajah | |). 

As with the yatudhanas’ relations to most of the Vedic divinities, Indra is their primary antagonist, 
with other gods like Soma, Agni, Mitra-Varuna, and Rudra (AVS 6.32.1-3) also charged to defeat them. 
However, in one hymn, AVS 6.13, they are paid homage as incorporated with death, and at the same 
time they are loosely associated with medicine, and with milla magic. 


namas te yatudhanebhyo namas te bhesajebhyah | namas te mrtyo mtlebhyo 
brahmanebhya idam namah | | AVS_6,13.31 | 


Homage to thy sorcerers; homage to thy remedies; homage to thy roots, O death; this 
homage to the brahmans. (Whitney 1905, vol. 1, p. 290, trans.) 


The specter of the yatudhanas was sufficiently dreaded that Rgveda 7.104.12-16 relates a hymn, 
interpreted to reflect the contest of Vasistha with Visvamitra. Vasistha, having had his hundred 
sons destroyed, is accused of being a yatudhana, which he vehemently denies in an oath, cited 
in some Dharmasastras as a method for proof (e.g., Manavadharmasastra 8.110; Naradasmrti 1.221). 
A similar accusation was made in the Valmiki Ramayana that Yadu was demonic and his progeny 
were raksasas and yatudhanas (Ramayana 7.59.14-20), part of a larger sphere of association between 
demons of various varieties and the sorcerers. In addition, the specter of conflict seems to shadow 
the demon-sorcerer relationship—the Anusasana-parvan of the Mahabharata 13.3.4 portrays Visvamitra 
issuing forth countless yatudhana sorcerers and raksasas because of his arrogance at destroying the 
hundred sons of Vasistha. 
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Despite these and related episodes, we may still acknowledge that the magical system of the 
yatudhana remains something of an empty set.’ The depiction of Visvamitra in the Anusasana-parvan is 
already hybrid. He creates a raksasi demoness out of the homa fire, signifying the brahmanical ritual 
component, yet the raksast’s name was yatudhani and was the scourge of his enemies, the seven rsis. 
Ultimately, however, the rsis defeat the yatudhant raksast in a riddle contest. So, other than their use of 
malignant magic, stealing with speech, very close association with raksasas, pisacas, mitradevas, animal 
spirits, and occasional dabbling in medicine, the early texts tell us less than we would wish about the 
yatudhana group identity and ritual systems. 

Factors like these lead me to believe that the designation yatudhana operates rather as a cypher 
for the non-brahmanical magical threat, a brahmanical category for magicians understood to have 
a social and ideological location distinct from brahmanical authority and the Vedic mantra corpus. 
Thus, the designation yatudhdna in ancient and medieval India invokes nomenclature presumably 
referencing individuals or groups, but it is unlikely to specify the name that they would have employed 
for themselves as a self-identification. Part of the evidence for this is the simple observation that the 
designation yatudhana appears nowhere in the Pali Canon. Nor does it, so far as I have been able to 
discover, occur in any surviving Buddhist Sanskrit records, although the Mafijusriyamilakalpa includes 
yatu as a kind of magic associated with disease (Mafijusriyamilakalpa 21.19ab nara yatuvyadhibhir 
hanyate tada). Searches for a Prakrit or Apabhraméa equivalent to the term yatudhana have equally been 
unsuccessful. Yet the term continues to surface in brahmanical literature like the grhyasiitras, largely 
because their invocation of the Vedic texts as authoritative voices, and yatu survives in modern Indic 
languages in its cognate jadi as a term for both magic and magicians (jadagar: (Glucklich 2012)). 


5. Iksanika/Iksanika, Their Yaksas and Vetalas 


In distinction, the other terms I hope to explore appear non-denominational, for we find 
variations on them in a variety of contexts, both secular and religious. For example, in part of 
its discussion of the means for conquering other states and creating sedition in them, the Arthasastra 
recommends that several classes of individuals should be employed as the fake news of the period—by 
propagandistically broadcasting the ‘king’s powers’ that he had displayed in a previous deceptive 
show of omniscience or by his agents deceptively playing the part of gods appearing in fire halls, only 
to announce the authority of the king. 


tad asya svavisaye kartantikanaimittikamauhirtikapauranikeksanikagudhapurusah sacivyakaras 
taddarsinas ca prakasayeyuh || Arthasastra 13.1.7 

And secret agents acting as fortunetellers, interpreters of omens, astrologers, fabulists, 
seers, and those imperial assistants who have witnessed [the ruler’s deceptive displays], 
they should all broadcast these legends in his own territory. 


While the difference between some of the terms—especially the kinds of fortune tellers (kartantika, 
naimittika)—is not entirely clear, the person of the iksanika or, alternatively, tksanika would seem to 
indicate a seer, one who finds or sees objects or events distant in time and space. 

Often we are informed they have assistance, and there is an old Jaina allusion to the similarity of 
sounds heard following the demise of a Jina to a secret request made by a female iksanika. The early 
verse supplement to the Avasyakaniryukti, the Malabhasya, ties a plethora of skills to the mythic lives 
of the Jinas. Upon the Jina’s demise we are told in the Milabhasya that the following extraordinary 
sounds are heard: 


chelavanam ukkitthai balakilavanam va semtai | 


° In this they are similar to the Angirasas, who were said to have had an Angirasakalpa, containing their dark rituals. 


The contemporary texts under that name, however, appear later and invested with much tantric lore; see (Sanderson 2007) 
for the Oriya versions. 
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imkhiniat ruam va puccha puna kim kaham kajjam | | 28 
[Then may be heard sounds of] a burst of laughter out of joy, the playing of children or a 


lion’s roar; or the sounds from a Seeress and so on—the question having been asked, then 
the reply [specifies] what is to be done and how. 


ahava nimittainam suhasaiat suhadukkhapuccha va | 
iccevamat paenuppannam usabhakalammi | | 29 


Or there will be questions about signs, etc., or [dreams] while resting peacefully—these 
inquiries will be made about future pleasure or distress. 


Thus, all these arose at the moment of death during Rsabha’s life. 


In Jfanasagara’s 1383 CE Avasyakaniryukty-avactirni, commenting on these Malabhasya couplets, 
indicates that the iksanika’s questions are posed in secret: 


pracchannam prccha sa inkhanikadirutalaksana inkhanika hi karnamiile ghantikam calayanti 
tato yaksah khalu agatya tasim karnnesu kimapi prastur viviksitam kathayanti | 
(Avasyakaniryukty-avacirni 1.215 to Milabhasya 28 on Avasyakaniryukti 2.207) 


That question [to the seeress or to the yaksa] is posed covertly, being characteristic of the 
sounds of the seeresses, etc. Actually, seeresses shake a little bell at the base of their ears, 
and then yaksas come and somehow express the answer desired by the questioners into the 
ears of the seeresses. 


The image is delightful—a small bell is rung next to the seeress’s ear, and this apparently requires 
the yaksa familiars to come and answer questions. The sound of the bell is tantamount to the voice of 
the yaksas, who are otherwise invisible. Thus, the whisperings of the seeress’s questions, and probably 
the covert and invisible yaksa answers, are analogous to the soto voce of various sounds miraculously 
occurring upon the demise of the Jinas.!! A verse in the Brhatkalpabhasya (v. 1312) again describes the 
iksanika in this way; Ksemakirti’s 13th century continuation of Malayagiri’s 12th century commentary 
adds that the yaksa is her kuladevata, her family deity, and that the iksanika is an outcaste dombi.'* 

We may believe that the iksanikas were similar to the naimittikas, those soothsayers who made a 
living by reading signs of various kinds and who are a bit outside of the parameters of this essay.'° 
And it is true that these are sometimes grouped together, yet the range of behavior attributed to 
these iksanikas is greater than finding lost items or answering obscure questions, as seen elsewhere 
in Buddhist literature, whether in the Sanskrit or Pali form. Perhaps our most dramatic portrayal 


10 Despite its relatively early date, it can not be said that the Avasyakaniryukti and related literature has received the attention 


that it is due, possibly because of the difficulty of handling the Prakrit materials. See (Leumann 2010; Balbir and Oberlies 
1993; Bruhn 1998). 

I would wonder if this practice is not the actual source of the yaksa well known through Jaina and epigraphic sources, 
Ghantakarna, generally interpreted as the yaksa with “bell-ears”; see (Cort 1997, 2000) on this figure. One problem for the 
idea that name may be based on a ritual is that we find, for example, the Tala image, a curious and highly disputed statue, 
where his testicles are carved in the image of bells; see (Nigam 2000) for disparate opinions on the nature of this image. It 
suggests the possibility of an iconography in which the yaksa’s ears were actually understood as bells. The other problem 
with the ritual being the source is chronological: I have found no early, authentically pre-epigraphical source describing this 


ritual in that manner; see the following note. 
12 or 


11 


| | Bhrhatkalpabhasya-ortti: yat svapne ‘vatirnaya vidyaya vidyadhisthatrya devataya sistam kathitam sad ‘anyasmai’ 
pracchakaya kathayati | athava ‘aimkhiniya’ dombi tasyah kuladaivatam ghantikayakso nama sa prstah san karne kathayati 
| sa ca tena sistam kathitam sad anyasmai prcchakaya subhasubhadi yat parikathayati esa praSnaprasnah || On the 
summary history of the textual exegesis, Brhatkalpabhasya, Bollée vol. 1, pp. 1-5. 

This is perhaps drawing a line in the sand, as nemittika/naimittika are sometimes lumped with those who perform ritual 
enterprises; Dighanikaya 1.8.30. However, I have yet to find a ritual system associated with the naimittika, and since 
prognostication of various varieties is so widely distributed, it appears to fall minimally on the margins of this paper. For 
references to the naimittika in several sutras, see Edgerton, Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit Dictionary, sv. The Bhrhatkalpabhasya 
and Bhrhatkalpabhasya-vrtti 1313 discuss the term nimittajiva as one making a living revealing information about the past, 
present and future, which seems to describe the revelation of knowledge rather than the exercise of prophylactic rituals. 


13 
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of an iksanika is in a section of the Sanyuttanikaya, the Mangulitthisutta, where she is depicted in the 
fourteenth in a series of formulaic statements on the consequences of unwholesome action: 


idhaham avuso, gijjhakuta pabbata orohanto addasam itthim duggandhim mangulim vehasam 
gacchantim | Tam enam gijjhapi dharikapi kulalapi anupatitva anupatitva vitacchenti, vibhajenti | 
Sa sudam attassaram karoti | Tassa mayham avuso, etad ahosi | acchariyam vata bho, abbhutam 
vata bho | evaritpo’pi nama satto bhavissati evariipo'pi nama yakkho bhavissati evariipo'pi nama 
attabhavapatilabho bhavissatt'ti | ... Esa bhikkhave itthi imasmififi eva rajagahe ikkhanika ahosi | 
Sanyuttanikaya 1.260 


Friend, now I was descending from Vulture Peak and saw a woman, foul smelling, of 
jaundiced complexion, traveling through the air, while vultures, crows!* and falcons were 
following her, pecking at her and driving her away. For her part, she was screaming. So it 
occurred to me, friends, that this is really strange, quite extraordinary, that there would be 
a person of this kind, or perhaps there would be a yaksa of this variety, one who would be 
in this particular embodiment. (then follows a discussion of the karmic causes for her affliction) 1 
understood, O monks, that I had seen the seeress of Rajagrha. 


In the Samyuktagama (T.99.2.137a16-b3) in Chinese we find the equivalent text, but there distributed 
by gender, describing both the seer and seeress of Rajagrha, with curious gender-specific additions: 
she has an iron pestle on her head (JAA ##sirasi musalam abhavat?) glowing with fire and revolving; 
he travels as if in a whirlwind. They both delude beings by trying to find valuable things for them. 


There is much of interest in this description, but we should be wary, as it is strikingly formulaic, both 
in language and in textual placement. In it, for example, we see echoes of the Atharvaveda image of the 
yatudhanas descending through the intermediate space. Yet also, in both the Sanyuttanikaya and the 
Samyuktagama, virtually the same description is also applied to a variety of spirits: preta, yaksa, etc., so 
that it is by no means unique to the seers/seeresses. However, both the scripture and the commentary 
(Saratthappakasini 11.221) reinforce the consistently close association of these figures and their spirit 
familiars, as the same discourse structure can be applied by the Buddhists to both. 

Still, there remains the visionary ability of assisting others to find lost things or foretelling the 
future. This specific attribute is in accord with the description of a practice found among the group of 
six bhiksunis in the Dharmaguptavinaya, translated by Buddhayaégas and Zhu Fonian between 410-412 CE. 


Dharmaguptaka-vinaya-vibhanga T. 1428.22.774c21-775a3 
PERSE NEE © TEE LARS AG DIVE] ° FETA LE EE ° 2 ott 
GE ° BSC ETA) ° BYGEESF AL ° BSE AISLE ROHS SEK ° 

AAS eet ° ne LE JER ° PRD ARAL TAR SR RS 
REVEL Sale VSR ulent it ° 1S Rae 
BU Ae tL ° TL EEA He » 


The lord was staying in Jetavana, at Anathapindadarama in Sravasti. Then the group of 


NEA 
“Yt 
my 
H 
Ea 
a 
° 


six bhiksunis studied mantras to earn a living. The mantras were those of prognostication 
through signs (angavidya), concerning warfare (ksatravidya), raising the dead, knowing 
the signs of death, or the teaching on transformation by [rituals involving] small animals 
and birds, and prognostication using bird calls. All the bhiksunis heard [about them], and 
among them was one with few needs and content (“alpeccha samtusta), practiced in the 
dhiitagunas, who enjoyed studying the Vinaya, and knew modesty and decorum. Angrily 
she scolded the six bhiksunis, “What do you say about your actions, that you have studied 


if Sanyutta II.260.4 reads dharikapi, but dharika is unattested; the refrain from the first section II.255.13 has kakapi instead, and I 
have translated that. 
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these mantras, up to prognostication by bird calls?” She spoke to all the monks, who went 
to the Buddha. 


TEES CASE EE ° MER NEE EE So HATAE ° JF BURIED PTE 
FETA ATAEREETT ° RIAN ° BATTLE ° Ballet ° TBA REE ° 

EBT (RMB SH ° WIRES Ae ILI © 

1 CES REAM ° SEA) B75 BIER AE ° ACS EOE © 

TEESE ° SASL Bram BORE ° He zee ° HHA MME ° 

The Lord for this reason called together the bhiksu samgha, and scolded the six bhiksunis 


saying, “These are that which you should not do—this is not proper deportment, not the 
Sramanadharma, not brahmacarya, not following that which is to be done. They are not to 


v 


be accomplished! What do you say, bhiksunis, that you studied these techniques, on up to 
prognostication by bird calls?”!° 


Of course, the nuns agreed that they had studied these practices. And, despite their occurring in 
specifically Buddhist texts, it is certain that these are not Buddhist practices, for they would not have 
been so reprimanded. Indeed, some of them—like arigavidya and ksatravidya—seem straight out of the 
list detailed in the Brahmajalasutta, and find resonance in Jain scriptures as well.!® Rituals using small 
animals and birds had already mentioned in conjunction with the yatudhanas and will be examined in 
later contexts. As in our other instances I wish to consider, there is also no sign that this was associated 
with any specifically sectarian enterprise at the time, and none of the designations associated with 
these mantras seem dedicated to a single divinity. At most, they drift toward the broad Smarta-based 
vidhana or parisista rituals, and the conclusion of this episode in the same Vinaya indicates that if 
you read laukika texts for the purpose of healing or mitigating problems, then there is no difficulty 
(Dharmagupta-vinaya-vibhanga T. 1428.22.775a11-13). Both the Buddhist and Jain problem with such 
practices is the issue of right livelihood more than anything else—employing mantras for profit. 

We note that the mantras mentioned are wider than simply understanding the prognostication 
from signs, and include the mantras controlling the dead, implicating vetala rites. The lore on the 
raising of the dead and conquering the creature has been described in various Buddhist Vinayas, 
most expressly the Sarvastivada and Malasarvastivada Vinayas, and the agents are also represented as 
wayward Buddhist monks or nuns (Huang 2009; Skilling 2007). 

In the Bhaisajyaguru-sitra, the vetala rites are equally associated with rituals dedicated to the yaksas 
and raksasas: 


Gilgit Manuscripts 1.13-14; T.449.14.402c7-113 trans. Dharmagupta 616 CE. 


To. 504, fol. 278a4-b1: punar aparam mafijusrih santi sattva ye paisunyabhiratah 
sattvanam parasparam kalahavigrahavivadan karapayanti | te parasparam vigrahacittah sattva 
nanavidham akusalam abhisamskurvanti kayena vaca manasa anyonyam ahitakama nityam 
parasparam anarthaya parakramanti | te ca vanadevatam avahayanti vrksadevatam giridevatam ca 
smasanesu prthak prthag bhitan avahayanti tiryagyonigatams ca pranino jtvitad vyavaropayanti 
mamsarudhirabhaksan yaksaraksasan pijayanti | tasya satror nama va Sarirapratimam va 


15 Cf. also Dharmaguptaka-vinaya-vibhanga 1428.22.754a17-b10, under payantika #117 and restated 745b11 in payantika #118. It 
is possible that the six bhiksunis described in the Dharmaguptaka-vinaya-vibhanga were understood to be naimittikas, thus 
defeating my category restriction, but I have seen no verification of this. 

16 aoe 
1.93.10-18. I assume the Chinese translation as if ksatriya (#!]) really references ksatra instead. A similar warning 
on livelihood is found in Ulttaradhyayana 20.45: je lakkhanam suvina patimjamane nimittakothalasampagadhe | 
kuhedavijjasavadarajivi na gacchai saranam tammi kale | | ‘One who practices a life of deceptive spells, employing himself 
by [interpretation of] dreams and qualities, devoted to fraudlent statements concerning signs, will be without refuge when 
karma come due.’ 
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krtva tatra ghoravidyam sadhayanti kakhordavetalanuprayogena jtvitan antarayam Sartravinasam 
va kartukamah | 

Moreover, Majfijusri, there are beings who are addicted to slander and cause mutual 
strife, fighting and discord among beings. They are beings with minds intent on mutual 
belligerence and perform unwholesome acts. By means of body, speech and mind they 
desire injury to each other and are intent on each other’s misfortune. They invoke a forest 
god, or a tree or mountain god, or invoke spirits in individual cremation grounds. They 
deprive beings born into the womb of animals of their lives and offer yaksas and raksasas 
food of flesh and blood. Having made an image of the body of an enemy, they accomplish 
terrible spells, or desire to damage beings or the destruction of [beings’] bodies by the 
practices of kakhordas and vetilas. 


Here we find the distinctive affirmation that, first, there are cultic associations with specific local 
divinities and, second, as in the case of the bhiksunis we find the aggregation of practices associated 
with apparently several different groups, appropriated on an as-need basis. 

Indeed, various narratives suggest that few ritual practices were tradition specific: A spell with a 
distinct vetala function—raising a corpse from the dead (matakutthapanamanta)—is identified in the 
Sanjivajataka (Jataka 1.510, no. 150), said to have been learned by the bodhisattva while residing in 
Taksasila. The idea of corpse revival to speak truth in response to a question is found in the story of 
the ascetic Korakkhattiya in the Dighanikaya, indicating that the early Buddhists were familiar with the 
idea if not themselves practicing the ritual (Dighanikaya IIL.8). 

However, a specifically iksanika association with a vetila-like practice occurs in an interesting 
episode described by the Asilakkhanajataka (no. 126) and demonstrates that these seers/seeresses were 
also expected to engage in charnel ground rituals. In the Jataka story, a prince seeks to take his beloved 
princess away from her father, the king, who does not approve of the union. The princess is pining for 
her love in the melodramatic manner found in Indian amorous literature. The prince asks an iksanika 
to assist him in spiriting the young lady away. She agrees and reveals how it will be accomplished. 


aham rajanam upasamkamitva evam vakkhami: ‘deva rajadhitaya upari kalakanni atthi, ettakam 
kalam nivattitva olokento pi n'atthi, aham rajadhitaram asukadivase nama ratham aropetva 
bahii avudhahatthe purise adaya mahantena parivarena susanamgantva mandalapitthikaya 
hetthamatice matamanussam nipajjapetva uparimafice rajadhitaram thapetva gandhodakaghatanam 
atthuttarasatena nahapetva kalakannim pavahessamt ti Jataka 1.456.14-20. 


I'll approach the king and propose to him this idea, “Lord (I’ll say), the princess has a 
Black-eared spirit (kalakannt) hovering over her. You shouldn’t even for a short time think 
about warding it off. Here’s what I’ll do—on a specific day, I’ll take the princess, we'll 
get on a cart, and surrounded by many men carrying their weapons, we'll head to the 
cremation ground. There, below a bed set up on top of a mandala (mandalapitthikaya), V1 
place a corpse. On top of the bed, I'll set the princess, and bathe her with the water of 108 
jugs of fragrant water. In that way, I’ll expel the Black-eared spirit.” 


Instead of a corpse, though, the seeress will hide the prince beneath the bed, ready to take the 
princess away. We are informed that the plan unfolds as desired, the king agrees, and the Great Seeress 
(maha-ikkhanika) gets the princess in the cart. As they proceed to the charnel ground, she warns the 
guards to be on their toes, 

‘maya rajadhitaya mafice thapitakale hettamatice matapuriso 

khipissati khipitva va hetthamatica nikkhamitva yam pathamam passissati tam 

eva gahessati, appamatta bhaveyyatha’ ti Jataka 1.457.8-11. 

When I've set the princess down on the bed, that corpse underneath will sneeze, and then 


he’ll come out from under the bed. Then, he’ll try to grab the first person he sees—so 
look sharp! 
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The prince under the bed has been equipped with black pepper and he puts it up his nose, with the 
expected results—the gang of guards throw down their weapons when they hear the sneeze, the prince 
takes his love away to be married, and the king shrugs the whole episode off with a philosophical 
detachment worthy of the Stoics. For our purposes, however, it is evident that such liminal figures 
as this ikkhanika were invested in all kinds of witchcraft procedures. In addition, while the word 
vetala is not employed in the text (much as we saw with the bhiksunis above), the narrative requires 
that procedures for corpse reanimation were known to the audience in some manner. Jain and some 
magical literature similarly describe the animation of a corpse for various purposes without the vetala 
designation, so this use appears distributed in various ways across traditions.!” 

At a slightly later date—but approximately contemporaneous to the Bhaisajyaguru description 
above—and in an analogous vein, the Brhatsamhita of Varahamihira will describe a mandalaka figure, 
attendant on a specific kind of king.!® 


mandalakaksanamato rucakanucaro ‘bhicaravit kusalah | 
krtyavetaladisu karmasu vidyasu canuratah | | 68.37 
vrddhakarah kharaparusamurdhajas ca Satrunasane kusalah | 
dvijadevayajniayogaprasaktadhih strijito matiman || 68.38 


The mandalaka is an opportunist, in the entourage of a rucaka king, skilled in killing magic 
(abhicara), and fond of spells relating to the rituals of the krtya and vetala spirits. 


He looks old, hair rough and stiff, but skilled in the destruction of enemies. Intellectually 
attached to brahmans, gods, sacrifice and yoga, he is intelligent, but conquered by women. 


As indicated in the verse, this unprepossing character is in the entourage of a specific kind of 
king, one who is himself not of the highest order, governed as he is by the planet Mars. 


subhrikeso raktasyamah kambugrivo vyadirghasyah | 
Sirah krirah srestho mantri caurasvami vyayami ca | | 68.27 


Attractive hair and eyebrows, [the Rucaka king] has a dark red visage, his neck marked 
with three lines, face very long in shape. 


He is a warrior, cruel, a chieftain with secret counsel, the head of a band of thieves, 
and hard-charging. 


Therefore, much as we saw the strong relationship between kings and magicians above, 
Varahamihira articulated the idea that there was a class of magicians who were associated with 
the needs of unsavory rulers, ones who themselves easily crossed the line between legitimate warfare 
(according to the dharmasitra understanding) and the naked exercise of power for personal gain. 
The aura of vetalas and krtyds (here interpreted as the raising of a female evil spirit) gave the magician 
both his power and his liminal status as a member of the thief-king’s court. 

Moreover, perhaps a word of prudence is advisable concerning attempts at a systematic survey of 
vetala rites. My presentation does not even begin to touch on the manifold citations and descriptions 
of the vetala or half-vetala or corpse reanimation rites found in the Buddhist documents in Chinese 
and Tibetan, very few even identified and fewer critically evaluated.” In aggregate, such evidence 
would suggest that vetdla rites were recognized as equipment of various kinds of magicians, seers 


1 Brhatkalpabhasya 5540-46 and Dattatreya 11.25 are examples. 

18 These verses were noted by Dezsé (2010, pp. 398-99), for other purposes. 

19 Huang (2009) and Skilling (2007) have explored some of the rich materials available in the Vinayas, but they have only 
scratched the surface, as this episode indicates. Dezsé (2010) explores two types of vetalasadhana, one raising the deceased 
and the other based on a homa, but seems not to see that the employment of the homa fire rite must be an overlay or a hybrid 
system, compounded with the indigenous rite of corpse animation. 
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and sorcerers prior to the Gupta period and continued to exist down to the present as an optional 
ritual behavior widely distributed through Indian traditions outside of textual lineages or sectarian 
affiliation. Attempts to identify early statements of these practices as necessarily associated with the 
later sectarian tantric lineages should be treated with much caution. 


6. All in the Family: Dakas, Dakinis, Vidyadharas and Vidyadaris 


The evidence available suggests that one facet of the role of magician or sorcerer entails familial 
relations, so that in a very familiar South Asian manner, there seems to have a hereditary component 
observable in some instances—families of sorcerers, handing the spells down over the generations. An 
example of this is in the story of miraculous powers (iddhanubhava) possessed by all the members of 
the family of a layman called Mendaka, living in the town of Bhaddiya-nagara, related in Mahavagga 
section of the Theravada-vinaya (Vinaya 1.240). The father could fill his granary with showers of grain; 
his wife had an inexhaustible pot; his son an inexhaustible bag of money; his daughter in law an 
inexhaustible basket; even the slave had the magical power to plow a field and leave seven furrows 
for each one plowed. The many, later versions in Buddhist literature (Ch’en 1953) tie these powers 
into a story of previous merit (piirvayoga) accrued by members of the family, generally by feeding 
a pratyekabuddha in a time of famine. However, the Mahavagga makes no such allusions, and its 
commentary (Samantapassadika 5.1101) is silent on a karmic Buddhist rationalization of a family of 
magicians. It appears that, being a Buddhist partisan, the family was branded with the language of 
spiritual powers, so that claims about their magical assets were placed in a Buddhist moral cosmos, 
with the subsequent creation of a prior life of merit to validate the magical attributions as generated by 
virtue and not from some other source. 

That was not the case for those not being part of the Buddhist patronage system, who were given 
less than honorable designations, merited or not. In addition, the extraordinary abilities attributed to 
them consequently placed these persons in a liminal sphere, on the social margins where figures of 
power are considered to have divine/demonic extensions. This is a familiar trope in Indian literature, 
how one or another category of magical beings—vidyadharas, dakinis, yaksinis, etc.—will have both 
a human and non-human community, and were able to pass seamlessly between the two forms. In 
each dimension, they were often considered to have familial or geographical associations, especially 
notable in the female of the species. The earliest female magical persona, as we saw, was the case 
of the yatudhanis, the females occasionally identified along with their male counterparts, but other 
designations were employed at a later date, ones that invoked narratives of familial descent. 

Most Indologists are aware of the Gangadhar inscription, that provides the earliest epigraphic 
evidence for the term dakini, and Bruce Sullivan’s discussion of this inscription treats it judiciously 
(Sullivan 2006). Yet other, approximately contemporary, information is available in textual sources, 
verified as to their date by their translations into Chinese.2° The most important is the Lankavatarasiitra, 
translated by Gunabhadra in 443 and again by Bodhiruci in 513, for this text provides a series of 
morality tales on the eating of meat. So the king Simhasaudasa lost his kingdom because of his desire 
for flesh, and Indra experienced misfortune after chasing the pigeon in the Sivi-jataka. However, it is 
one description that interests us: 


anyesam ca mahamate narendrabhitanam satam asvenapahrtanam atavyam paryatamananam 
simhya saha maithunam gatavatam jtvitabhayad apatyani cotpaditavantah simhasamvasanvayat 
kalmasapadaprabhrtayo nrpaputrah piirvajanmamamsadadosavasanataya manusyendrabhita 
api santo mamsada abhiivan | ihaiva ca mahamate janmani saptakuttrake ‘pi grame 


20 Adelheid Herrmann-Pfandt’s (Herrmann-Pfandt 1996) article was the first, in my estimation, to treat this section 


intelligently. Unfortunately, her article has been left out of the scholarly discussion, so I thought to treat the Lankavatara 
section again, in part because she does not verify the Chinese translations. 
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pracuramamsalaulyad atiprasangena nisevamana manusamamsada ghora daka va 
dakinyasca samjayante | 

And other kings, Mahamati, carried away into the forest by their horse(s), wandered until, 
out of fear of their lives, had sex with a lioness, and progeny were born. The princes, 
beginning with Kalmasapada, through the consequence of [their fathers’] cohabitation 
with the lioness, and because of the offending karmic outflow of eating meat in a previous 
life, they continued their carnivorous practices even once they had become kings. And 
thus in this birth, Mahamati, in the village of Seven Huts (Saptakutiraka), [these princes] 
were born residing as ferocious cannibalistic warlocks and witches, because of an excessive 
attachment and greed for quantities of meat. 


14 of 33 


As is usual for Mahaydanasttras, the verse summary—which is in this case older than the 
prose—restates the issue: 


candalapukkasakule dombesu ca punah punah | | Lankavatara-sitra 8.14 | | 

dakinijatiyonyasca mamsade jayate kule | 

Again and again, he is born into a carnivorous family, of wombs in the category of witches, 
in a family of the candalas or pukkasas, or among the dombas. 


Here it would seem most specifically, that dakas and dakinis were understood to reside in specific 


villages and were human beings, or at least appear as such. The 513 CE translation of Bodhiruci simply 


glosses dakas and dakinis as men and women who end up as raksasas. (T. 671.16.563a24-25: 


Ee 


ee BO 


Hf). Yet it is relatively clear that the author of this short story understands the rebirth of the princes as 
dakas and dakinis in this village of Seven Huts, wherever that may have been. 


subject of the yaksini-sadhana studied by Yamano (2013). 


The representation of female spirits in a family-modeled relationship to sorcerers is the 


Going back at least as early as the 


Amoghapasamahakalparaja, the yaksint is controlled by various means, so that the vidydadhara will 


command her to perform functions, depending on the configuration of their familial relationship:*! 


vidyadharena vaktavyam trbhih karyasadhanani me kurusva iti mata bharya bhagint | yadi mata 
putravat paripdlayati annapanasayanavastradhanadhanyaih | bharya sarvvopakaranam 
aisvaryadhipatin dadati kridenanuvicarati | yadi bhaginya sarvvakamikamanorathani 
pariptrayati | sarvvakaryani karisyati | sarvvatra dhavati | punar agacchati dine dine 
abharanavastra[va]bharanalankarani dadati | dine dine anyani divyastriyam anayati kridarthe | 

Amoghapasamahakalparaja ms. 30a5-7. 

Then the vidyadhara is to say, “You are to perform three kinds of actions for me!” These 
are, like a mother, a wife and a sister. If [the yaksini] is to be like a mother, then she is to 
treat the vidyadhara as a son, protecting him with food and drink, bed, clothing, money and 
grain. If like a wife, she is to render all services to her lord and master, and to follow his 
lead in sexual play (kridenanuvicarati). If like a sister, then she is to fulfill all his desires as 
they occur. She will do everything that is to be done. She will run everywhere for him, and 
having returned, she will give him every day every variety of ornament and clothing. Each 
day, she will bring to him other heavenly women for the purpose of sexual play (kridarthe). 


Thus, the relationships between the sorcerer/witch and his/her familiar were in some sense 


configured through the understanding of Indian family structure, and it would be curious if this family 


structure were not continued in the sorcerers’ physical lives. 


22 


21 
22 


This is part of a larger section: Amoghapasamahakalparaja ms. 30a2-b1; To. 686, ma: 54a1-55a1; T. 1092.20.258c13-259b4. 
Recent studies on the yoginis seem to suggest a similar phenomenon may have been at play; see (Serbaeva 2013; White 
2013). 
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These fifth through seventh century descriptions were not exceptionally different from either the 
iksantkas mentioned above or the tribal (matanga) witch (vidyadhari) who is at the center of the early 
story of Ananda’s attempted seduction by the witch’s daughter Prakrti, who had fallen hopelessly 
in love with the Buddhist saint (Sardillakarnavadana pp. 1-12). Her mother, the vidyadhari, prepares a 
homa of 108 arka (Calotropis gigantea) flowers and sends a spell that would fall squarely under the later 
tantric karma of magical attraction (akarsana) or control (vasikarana). That such magical behaviors might 
have some familial base is suggested by the Dhanaidaha copper-plate inscription of Kumaragupta I 
describing a familial lineage (sakha) of a vidyadhart or from a vidyadhari, one that applies the curious 
Vedic metaphor of branch (sakha) to the description.” 

The old Brhatkatha story literature, like the Vasudevahimdi and the Brhatkathaslokasamgraha, 
mentions the hereditary nature of vidyadhara families and their spells. So in one episode, a young 
vidyadhart named Vegavati is humiliated by her playmates because she cannot simply fly up the 
mountain; she replies that she has yet to receive the spells of her family (Brhatkathaslokasamgraha 14:33: 
alabdhakulavidya). Jamkhedkar (1984, pp. 225-33) has combed through the Vasudevahindi stories of 
vidyadhara sorcerers, and described the way in which the lineage stretching back to mythic descendants 
of the Jina Rsabha, descendants named Nami and Vinami, eventually produced sufficient descendants 
of their own to populate cities of either eight, sixteen or sixty-four groups (nikaya) of vidyadharas, 
depending on the description. Accomplishment of the spells entailed various kinds of temporary 
religious activities: fasting, recitation of the mantra, various painful penances, to name but the most 
important. However, receipt of the vidya might simply be performed by securing marriage into the 
family of sorcerers. 


7. The Illusionists: Mayakara, Aindrajalika 


Different from the seer or seeress in some ways was the illusionist, variously identified as a 
mayakara, one who creates illusions, or aindrajalika, one involved with phantasms. Both Buddhist 
and Jain literature feature interesting vignettes of such figures, who are usually represented as 
creating trouble for people or encountering the respective founders of the religions under contentious 
circumstances. One Buddhist scripture, named after the illusionist Bhadra, describes his situation. 


yang de’i tshe rgyal po’i khab kyi grong khyer chen po na sgyu ma mkhan bzang po 
zhes bya ba bstan bcos la shin tu mkhas pa | gsang sngags la shin tu mkhas pa | 


bzo dang rigs pa la mkhas pa | las kyi mthas’ byas zin pa | rab tu byed pa byas pa | sgra grags 
pa | yul ma ga dha na sgyu ma mkhan nam | sgyu ma mkhan gyi slob ma ji snyed pa de dag gi 
mchog to grags pa | phul du grags pa zhig gnas te | des yul ma ga dha ril gyi skye bo’i tshogs 
thams cad ‘dun par byas | rmongs par byas | mgo ‘khor bar byas nas | ya mtshan gyi chos la bkod 
de | bden pa mthong ba rnams dang | dad pa dang | chos kyis rjes su ‘brang ba rnams dang | dge 
bsnyen dang | dge bsnyen ma rnams ni ma gtogs so | | des sgyu mas rmongs par byed pa’i rigs 
pai’s stobs bskyed pas rnyed pa dang | bkur sti dang | tshigs su bead pa’ang lhag par rnyed do | | 
Bhadramayakara™* 


At this time in the city of Rajagrha lived an illusionist. Skilled in mantras, skilled in 
the knowledge of crafts (*silpavidya), he had completed tasks (*krtakarmanta), finished 
presentations and was famous. Among all the illusionists in Magadha, or among all their 
disciples, he was known as the finest, renowned as eminent. Having delighted, deluded 
and confused all the groups of people in all of Magadha, he performed wondrous feats. 


23 (Bhandarkar et al. 1981, p. 273): K[o]ttiya gana(na)d vidyadhari[t]o sakhato datilaca[rlyya-prajnapit[alye; “commanded 
by Datilacdyya (=Dattilacarya) of the Kottiya-gana and the Vidyadhari-sakha.” (trans. Bhandarkar). 

4 sTog vol. ca (39), fols 74b5-75a2; the corresponding section in the Derge is To. 65, dkon-brtsegs ca, fols. 18b5-19a1; the 
older Chinese translation is attributed to Dharmaraksa: the section here is found T. 324.12.31a7-b4. Compare Régmey’s 
1938 edition and translation, pp. 20-21, 58, and his comments on the Dharmaraksa translation, p. 13. 
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Only those who saw the truth and had faith, those following the Dharma—the upasakas 
and upasikis—were exempt (from his deception). Yet he received extraordinary wealth, 
acclaim and verses of praise, all produced by the power of his deceptive spells of illusion. 


Here the description is fleshed out: Our person is an illusionist, a tradition in India to this day, and 
studied in some depth by Siegel (1991) and Shah (1998). Ilusionists—whether designated as mayakara 
or aindrajalika—have been a metaphor in Buddhist philosophical texts, like the Bodhicaryavatara 9.31, 
describing the idiocy of the illusionist falling in love with a woman conjured by his own illusion. Or 
the Ayoghara-jataka, which in the canonical verses (XV.337) points out that the illusionist who is capable 
of deluding the crowd’s vision while on stage, even then cannot obtain release from death. 

And it is true that Buddhist literature does not favor such figures generally. The 
Candraprabhabodhisattvarcaryavadana of the Divyavadana (pp. 314-28) features the narrative of the 
magician (indrajalavidhijfia) Raudraksa, who is a brahman living on the holy mountain Gandhamadana. 
Raudraksa conspires to request the head of the king Candraprabha, who was a previous embodiment 
of Sakyamuni; Raudraksa, of course proved to be a previous embodiment of the Buddha’s evil cousin, 
Devadatta. In another Divyavadana section, the Pratiharyasitra, a similar conspiracy is launched in 
Sakyamuni’s own time by the parivrajaka Raktaksa, also an illusionist. He is charged by the Buddha’s 
ascetical opponents to rally followers and disgrace the Buddha in Sravasti, where he is preparing his 
great miracle (Divyavadana, pp. 151-53). With substantial literary flair, the ruse does not work and the 
Buddha engages in a series of miracles (pp. 155-66), clearly posed to demonstrate his superiority over 
the false claims to magic from the ascetic teachers of the period. 

Other descriptions of such illusionist figures are found, sometimes in Jain literature. One occurs 
in the sixteenth chapter of the Nayadhammakahao, one of the twelve angas of the Svetambara Jain canon 
(Schubring 1978). Chapter sixteen is devoted to a Jain version of the previous existence and one episode 
in the life of the Pandavas, Draupadi and Krsna Vasudeva. Most interesting for our purposes is the 
figure of Kacchulla Narada, who precipitates much of the action in this section. Kacchulla Narada 
seems to be the Jain appropriation and reformulation of the persona of the old rsi Narada of Vedic 
fame, and has been mentioned elsewhere in Jain literature as a magician of note (Balbir 1990, p. 54). 
He is described as an ascetic with both formulaic and distinctive language employed: 


kacchullanarae damsanenam aibhaddae vinie amto [amto]* ya kalusahiyae majjhattha-uvatthie 
ya allinasomapiyadamsane suriive amailasagalaparihie kalamiyacamma-uttarasamgaraiyavacche® 
damdakamandaluhatthe jadamatidadittasirae jannovaiyaganettiya-mumjamehala-vagaladhare 
hatthakayakacchabhie piyagamdhavve dharanigoyarappahane samvaranavarana-ovayanuppayani- 
lesanisu ya samkamani-abhioga- pannatti-gamani-thambhinisu ya bahisu vifjaharisu vijjasu 
vissuyajase itthe> Nayadhammakahao 16.127. 

There was Kacchulla Narada, very good to look at, educated, playful but internally 
concealing his corrupt intent (kalusa), unbiased between factions, displaying friendliness 
and determined pleasantness, well-built, his clothing stainless, his chest covered with an 
outer cloak of a black buck skin, staff and water pot in his hand, his head ablaze with a 
dreadlocked crest, wearing a sacrificial thread, a rosary, grass girdle and bark clothing, 
holding a lute in his hand (vinapani, a name for the rsi Narada). He was loved [for his 
song] like the Gandharvas, avoiding [walking on] the domain of the earth [as he was 


25 Schubring (1978, p.58), reproduces this description but does not translate it; he separates some of the lines in a manner 


inconsistent with the fika. Diparatnasagar’s Agamasuttani, edition includes Abhayadevasiri’s 11th century tika, which 
understands * anta to be repeated; p. 221.5: ‘vinie amto amto ya kulusahiyae’ antarantara dustacittah kelipriyatvad ity 
arthah. For > Abhayadevasiiri takes vaccha as vaksas, chest, although it could also be read as vatsa, which may also be 
understood as the chest; the reading vatthe for vacche given in the Diparatnasagar edition (p. 220.22) seems in error. 
Abhayadevasiri provides a verse in his colophon that indicates he completed his commentary on vijayadasamt, the tenth 
day of the month of Aésvin, in VS 1120, i-e., 1063, in the town of Anahitapataka: ekadasasu Satesv atha vimSatyadhikesu 
vikramasamanam | anahitapatakanagare vijayadaSamyam ca siddheyam | | 
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always flying]. He was understood to be famous for his spells of the vidyadharas: spells 
of concealment (samvarana), of cloaking (avarana), descent (avatarana), ascent (utpatana), 
affixing someone to his seat (Slesana), entering another’s body (sartkramana), control over 
another (abhiyoga), making hidden things known (prajfiapti), magical flight (gamana), and 
immobilization (stambhana). 


And even though he was praised by Krsna, Baladeva and the other Yadava princes, his inner 
nefarious quality (dustacitta) was manifest by his desire for conflict, 


kalahajuddhakolahalappie bhamdanabhilast bahisu ya samarasayasampardesu damsanarae 
sammatao kalaham sadakkhinam anugavesamane | Nayadhammakahao 16.127 


He loved conflict, war, verbal disputes, addicted to witnessing the many hundreds of 
clashes of armies, ardently sought out everywhere the conflicts with their remuneration 
[for his services]. 


As a consequence, Kacchulla Narada enticed the ruler of Amarakanka, Padmanabha by name, to 
kidnap Draupadi from the Pandavas and create warfare between Hastinapura and Amarakanka. 
Curiously, for Jain texts, Kacchulla Narada escaped from this conflict with no specified karmic 
consequence, even though the sixteenth chapter of the Nayadhammakahao is the perhaps the longest in 
the scripture. 

Now this personality profile represents Kacchulla Narada in the guise of a tapasa or a rsi, and 
reflects the ideology of the Smarta assumption that those in positions of authority are entitled to it, and 
not necessarily subordinate to other authority. It also again reflects the expectation that kings are to 
have strong association with a magical siddhatapasa, as in the Arthasastra, which enjoins kings to secure 
the presence of illusionist ascetics in a kingdom for protective purposes (4.3.44ab: mayayogavidas tasmad 
visaye siddhatapasah). The image is in line with the kind of coercive magic often witnessed in texts 
featuring the vidyadharas, apparently from whom Kacchulla Narada obtained his spells. In addition, 
as we know, the designation vidyadhara represents a crossover human/divine kind of sorcerer, given 
several descriptions in the Jatakas and Jain literature. 

However, it is germane to observe that obtaining spells via tapas or other means, most generally 
from the vidyadharas, is a theme as far back as the Valmiki Ramayana (Grafe 2001, p. 75, referencing 
Ramayana 1.21.10-19). And long before any evidence for the emergence of tantric rites, we find various 
mentions of vidyadharas in literature and inscriptions, occasionally transmitting their spells to others, 
as is seen in the Jain story of Vasudeva’s study of spells from an illusionist (indajaliya) vidyadhara 
(Vasudevahindi 1.195; Jain 1977, p. 338), from whom he obtained the spells Sumbha and Nisumbha, and 
who are otherwise known as demonic figures in the puranas. Grafe (2001, pp. 339-50), building on 
the studies of Van Buitenen (1958), Liiders and others, has given this terminology the most extensive 
study, and has argued that the vidyadharas were initially humans practicing various spell rituals for 
magical purposes, particularly evident in Theravada sources. One canonical Jataka verse seems to 
validate this perspective: 


vijjadhara ghoram adhtyamana adassanam osadhehi vajanti 
na maccurajassa vajantadassanam tam me matt hoti carami dhammam | | Jataka XV.341 


Vidyadharas study ferociously, so that they can 

move invisibly by means of medicines. 

Yet they cannot travel while invisible to the King of Death; 
So it occurs to me that I will travel with the Dharma. 


This Jataka verse represents the vidyadharas engaged in techniques of invisibility, which becomes 
one of the siddhis at a later period, as well as a means for thieves and others of nefarious purposes, 
and we see that it is among the most important qualities listed for Kacchulla Narada. The nefarious 
potential for invisibility spells is already noted in the descriptions of the manavas, the thieves of the 
Arthasasta, who are noted as having employed them in service of a ruler: 
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antardhanamantrena jagratam araksinam madhyena manavan atikramayeyuh | Arthasastra 4.5.4 


Let the [secret agents] have the manava criminals walk right through the wide-awake 
security personnel by means of the invisibility mantra. 


Little wonder that the invisibility spell is an enterprise featured in the thieves’ manual, the 
Sanmukhakalpa §2. 

However, it may be noted that our focus strays a bit in this regard. We should understand 
there to be a distinction between those who employ spells exclusively for the goals of violating the 
social compact, and those whose employment of spells is for personal support. This latter may 
entail a drift to behaviors outside of polite society but is not inherent in their goals, which are more 
frequently opportunistic but not necessarily nefarious. Magicians, I would argue, are represented 
in the available literature as dedicated to opportunistic gain, even if they are sometimes framed as 
pathological predators. Nonetheless, it is germane to observe that the roles may be reversed, and 
the stories about the duplicitous magician or evil ascetic should be one reference point for all those 
concerning themselves with Indian religion, as White has persuasively argued (White 2009). 


8. Samvara, Indra and Prakrit Sociolinguistic Evidence 


Some at least of the notices concerning such magicians in the classical or medieval period appear to 
me to be found in Buddhist or Jain literature, as we have already seen. Brahmanical religious literature 
tends to occlude these figures for reasons that are not entirely clear, although much speculation is 
possible. Indeed, we will see later that the Malasarvastivada-vinaya provides one answer even if it is 
probably not the only position possible. In any event, the reality is that some of the earliest descriptions 
of magicians outside of the Vedas are located in a Prakrit register, and an avadana in a collection from 
Gandhara, dated to the first half of the first century C.E. is of especial interest. 


Lenz (2010): Avadana 6 

evo suyadi nagare pa(*ladi)- 

putre mayagare maya vidarsayad[e] 

dupragara co maya sabari co /// 

mayo idra co ta so puruso saba[rima] 

ya vidasayadi avare co mayagaro to pradese 
anuprato idromaya (*vidarsayadi) + + ??? 

iga mo so matr[ildi kici icha (*t)o [bh] (*a)o///*adi) 
mayo paslildo suthu teno sumeru //(*parvado) 
sadarsido vistaraso sarvo [matridavo] 

yavi sa tamo surigo pradibhudo 

mayabaleno sarvo vistaro yasayulpa]//*mano) 


Lenz translates this (p. 74) 


Thus, it was heard. In the city of Pataliputra, a magician displayed magic. There were two 
kinds of magic: the magic of Sambara and the magic of Indra. Then, that person displayed 
the magic of Sambara. And another magician arrived in that place. He (*displayed) the 
magic of Indra ... He said: “Do you have a desire (*to see a magic display)?” Magic 
was seen: (*it was) excellent. Mount Sumeru was bought into view by him. In detail, all 
(*should be said) up to “the darkness overshadowed the sun by the power of magic.” The 
complete expansion should be according to the model. 


Lenz notes, both in his discussion of this text (Lenz 2010, pp. 3-14) and analogous ones in the 
Gandhari corpus, that the specialists in the Avadana literature employed abbreviated notes to preach 
from, so that the text available to us references a well-known narrative that would probably have 
been memorized. The notes appear to have been mnemonic devices to prompt the preacher, whose 
audience would have been familiar with the story, or minimally the types of characters involved. 
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Even given its brevity, it is an important early statement about a magical contest in Pataliputra, 
where two magicians (G: mayagara Skt: mayakara) engaged in a test of wits, one employing magic 
derived from Indra, the king of the gods, and the other invested in magic from Sambara, Indra’s 
nemesis in the Vedas, who was noted with his skill in magic (Parpola 1988, pp. 227, 259-64). Such 
stories of magical ability versus the ability of the spiritual adepts is not unusual, and frames the 
Buddhist Pratiharyastitra in the Divyavadana collection as has already been mentioned (Divyavadana, 
pp. 89-103). And, as in the Gandhari story, we may observe that such figures, if they are given a 
quotation, are sometimes depicted as speaking in a Middle Indic language. This is either because 
the text is written in such a language, as in the instance of Jain texts in Ardhamagadhi or Maharastri 
Prakrit, or in the case of dramatic texts they are provided with that linguistic register as their level of 
discourse, on a par with women, Buddhists and other second-class citizens. 

The Ratnavali—one of the three surviving dramas attributed to the Pusyabhiti emperor Harsa 
Vardhana—is a case in point, and provides a later moment in the image of magicians dedicated to 
Indra and Samvara. The plot of the drama, and its resolution, requires the activity of an illusionist, an 
aindrajalika, named Samvarasiddhi, one who obtains his accomplishment from the god Samvara. As 
with other lower caste actors, Samvarasiddhi speaks in the Prakrit of the dramas. He is from Ujjain, 
and introduces himself to the king by giving a homage to his divinities: 


panamaha calana indrassa indajala-apinaddhanamassa | 
taha jjevva sambarassa maapsupariththidajasassa | | 4.77° 


We bow down to the feet of Indra, whose identity is bound up into his illusory powers, 
And as well to Samvara, whose fame is established by his phantasm. 


King Udayana is intrigued by the magician, and the Queen Vasavadatta is supportive, as 
she is also from Ujjain, so Udayana asks the peripatetic magician what illusions he can perform. 


Z 


Samvarasiddhi replies, 
kim dharanie mitimko dase mahiharo jale jalano | 
majjhahnahmi paoso dabijjai dehi anattim | | Ratnavali 4.8 
Do you wish to see the moon on earth, or a mountain in the sky, 
or fire in the water or twilight at noon—whatever you command! 
kim jappidena bahuna ihasi hidena jam jam devam datthum | 
tam tam damsemi aham guruno mamtappasadena | | Ratnavali 4.9 
Well, enough of this blathering on. Whatever god you wish in 


your heart to see, that god I will show to you, by the grace 
of my guru’s mantras. 


Thus, notwithstanding the agonistic relationship between Indra and Samvara described in the 
Vedas that carried over into the Gandhari Avadana, by the time of the Ratndvali, their lineages of 


26 The manifold discrepencies between the editions of Ratnavali 4.7-9 appear indicative of the problems of the transmission 


of Prakrit texts in general. Carpentier p. 361 reads: 
panamaha calane indassa indaalammi laddhanamassa | taha ajjasambarassa vi 
madasupaditthiajasassa | | 4.7 
kim dharanie mianko aase mahiharo jale jalano | majjhanhammi paoso davijjati dehi anattim | | 4.8 
kim jappiena bahuna jam jam hiaena mahasi samdatthum | tam tam davemi aham guruno mantappahavena 
114.9 
Kale (1921, pp. 95-96): panamaha calana indassa indajalaapinaddhanamassa | taha jjeva sambarassa 
maasupariththidajasassa | | 4.7 
kim dharanie mianko aase mahiharo jale jalano | majjhahnahmi paoso dabijjai dehi anattim | | 4.8 
[aham va kim bahuna jappidena | ] majja painna esam jam jam hidena ihasi samdatthum | tam tam damsemi 
aham guruno mantappabhavena | | 4.9 
Similar variations are found in Bhattarcharya and Kavyatirth, pp. 342-43, Chakravarti, p. 104 (2nd half). I have, for the 
most part, followed Kale’s text, excepting in 4.9, where I follow Chakravarti. 
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magic had come together into a single person. Whether this was because Indra had been moved from 
the center to the periphery with the rise of the new gods of Hinduism, or for some other reason it is 
difficult to say. 

Yet we note that the protagonist Samvarasiddhi, both in his homage and his name, indicates 
his devotion to the magical deity Samvara, the devata who will be prominent in the Buddhist yogint 
tantras a hundred years hence, and that he claims to belong to some kind of lineage, exercising his art 
by the grace of his guru. As with the mayakaras of the Gandhari story, he is an illusionist, and in the 
Ratnavalt, his activity is required by the plot—he must kindle an illusionary fire so that the members of 
court believe the domestic apartments to be ablaze and release the imprisoned princess Ratnavali, for 
whom the drama is named. In some sense Samvarasiddhi is a key to a conundrum I could not solve 
previously (Davidson 2002, p. 214), how Samvara, the old illusion-related divinity of the Vedas and 
Brahmanas should end up in the Buddhist canon. Indeed, the evidence from the Gandhari Avadana 
leading up to the Ratnavali suggests that a vernacular language based tradition of magical practice 
thrived around this god, to be appropriated by the Buddhists at a later date. 


9. Caste Again 


One cannot explore such topics without continually bumping into the issue of caste and 
class—even Samvarasiddhi is referred to as the [illegitimate] son of a slave girl in Ratnavali (Carpeller 
p- 362.23: dasie putta indraalii)—and we saw that various figures like the iksanikas have been described in 
outcaste or lower caste terms. But one episode brings together many of these elements and is, because 
of its entertaining nature, worthy of relating in extensio. The Malasarvastivada Sanghabhedavastu, in its 
narrative of the great schism precipitated by Devadatta, relates how the schismatic monk subsequently 
lost the psychic power (rddhi) that he had previously gained when he studied under the eminent 
DaSabalakasyapa and had attained the first contemplation (dhyana) at that time. In the standard 
Buddhist literary trope, Sakyamuni informed the monks that this was not the first time Devadatta had 
lost the power he had obtained from Dagabalakasyapa:”” 


Sanghabhedavastu 2.86; To. 1, ‘dul ba vol. nga, fol. 171a1 f. 

bhittaparvam bhiksavo varanasyam nagaryam brahmadatto nama rajyam karayati rddham ca 
yavad akirnabahujanamanusyam ca; (87) tatra candalo vidyamantradharo vidyamantrakusalah 
gandhartvidyam parivartya rddhya gandhamadanat parvatat akalartukani puspaphalany adaya 
rajfie brahmadattayopanayati; raja brahmadattas tasyabhiprasannah abhisaram anuprayacchati; 
Previously, O monks, Brahmadatta reigned in Varanasi, and the town was filled with 
prosperity, the many people scattered about the city. There, resided one outcaste (candala), 
possessed of vidyamantras, skilled in vidyamantras, and by invoking the Gandhari spell, 
through his magic power he would bring from Mt. Gandhamadana each day flowers and 
fruit out of season, and present them to King Brahmadatta. King Brahmadatta, pleased 
with the outcaste magician, [each day] bestows on him a present. 


yavad anyatamo manavo mantrartht mantragavest Sravaparampaya janapadat varanasim 
anupraptah; tato margasramam prativinodya tasya candalasya vidyamantradharinah sakasam 
upasamkrantah; upasamkramya kathayati: icchamy aham upddhyayasya susriisam kartum; 
kasyarthe? vidyayah; sa gatham bhasate: 


na vidya kasyacid deya martavyam saha vidyaya | prayacched vidyaya vidyam 
Susriisabhir dhanena va | | iti 


Now one [brahman] boy (manava) [Somasarma] among many desired mantras, was in 
search of mantras. He heard by word of mouth [about the candala] and leaving his country 


27 This story has been translated by Von Schiefner (1906, pp. 288-91) from the Tibetan Millasarvastivadavinaya. 
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made his way to Varanasi. Having recovered from the toils of the road, he proceeded into 
the company of the candala who possessed the spells. Having come before him, he said, “I 
would like, O Master, to perform service for you?” “For what reason?” “For the spell.” He 
[the candala] then recited this verse: 


The spell is not to be given to anyone; one should die with the spell. 


Or one would exchange the spell for [another] spell, or service or wealth. 


sa kathayati: upadhyaya yady evam aham Susriisam karomi; kiyantam kalam kartavya? sa kathayati: 
dvadasabhir varsaih susrtisaya diyeta va na va; so ‘tyartham vidyapratipannah anujiatavan; tata 
aradhanaparamah satkrtya gurususriisam kartum drabdhah; 

The brahman inquired, “Master, if thus I am to render service [for the spell], for how long 
does it need to be done?” 

The outcaste responded, “With twelve years of service, I will see if the spell is to be given, 
or not!” 

Thus, because the brahman was excessively dedicated to obtaining the spell, he agreed to 
these terms. From then on, he was dedicated to service, and having paid homage to the 
outcaste, he began to provide service to the guru. 

yavad aparena samayendasau candalo madyamadaksipto grham agatah; sa manavah samlaksayati; 
ayam upadhyayah attva madyamadaksiptah; parsve asya sayya kalpayitavya iti; yavad asau candalah 
samparivartitum arabdhah; tasya samparivartamanasya khatvaya anganika bhagna; manavah srutva 
pratibuddhah; sa samlaksayati: upadhyayah duhkham sayisyate; yannv aham anganikayam prstham 
datva avasthitah; 

This went along until, on another occasion, the outcaste came home dead drunk on spirits, 
and the brahman thought to himself, “The teacher is totally drunk, so I should set his bed 
at my side.” [in case he could overhear the spell spoken in his sleep] So then the outcaste 
began to turn over in his sleep, and while he was doing so, the leg on his bed shattered [so 
the teacher started to fall off]. The brahman boy heard it and woke up. Then he thought, 
“The teacher will be sleeping with discomfort. So I should set it so that the legs of the bed 
are on my back.” 


dharmata hy esa Saundanam yo balavams tasya vantir bhavati; tasya prathame yame madyam 
vigacchati; tena tiksnamadyavegat manavasya prsthe vantam; sa samlaksayati: yady aham 
kayam calayeyam vacam va niscarayeyam sthanam etad vidyate yad upadhyayah sabdam srutva 
pratibuddho na punah sayyam kalpayet; sa pratisankhyanena avasthitah; 

Naturally, anyone who has drunk a lot of spirits will vomit, and so in the first watch of the 
night that booze came back up. And because of the intensity of the spirits, [the candala] 
vomited onto the back of the brahman boy. And the boy thought, “If I move my body or 
utter a sound, then it will be the basis for the teacher, having heard the sound, to wake up. 
Moreover, if he wakes that way, he won’t let me have my bed by him anymore.” So he just 
sat there and ruminated on his situation. 


yavad candalah svayam eva pratibuddhah pasyati tam tatha viprakrtam; tatah prechati, ko ‘yam; 
sa kathayati: upadhyaya aham somasarma; vatsa (88) kim asy evamsthitah? tena yathavrttam 
samakhyatam; so ‘bhiprasannah kathayati: vatsa paritusto ‘ham; gatva snatva agaccha; vidyam 
tubhyam anuprayacchami iti; somasarma agatah; tena tasmai vidya datta; 

In the meanwhile, the outcaste woke up just on his own and saw the brahman there 
contaminated in that way. “Who are you?” he asked. “Master, it is , Somasarma.” “Boy, 
what are you doing there?” So the brahman recounted the story, just as it happened. The 
teacher was very pleased and exclaimed, “Boy, Iam very pleased with you! Go take a bath, 
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and then return. I will bestow on you the spell you desire.” Somasarma did as instructed 
and returned, and the spell was conferred on him. 

capala brahmana bhavanti; sa vegam asahamanah cintayati; ihaiva tavad enam vidyam 
gandhamadanam parvatam gatva, akalartukani puspany adaya agatah; tena tani rajfiah purohitaya 
dattani; tenapi rajfie brahmadattaya; raja kathayati: kutas tavaitani; 

Yet, we know that brahmans are fickle. Unable to contain himself, he quickly thought, “I 
have to try out this spell that I have just here received! I will travel elsewhere.” So he cast 
the spell and ascended from the surface of the earth.2° Having gone to Mt. Gandhamadana, 
he seized some flowers that were out of season (back in Varanasi) and then returned (to 
the palace) and gave them to the King’s chief priest (purohita), who in turn gave them to 
King Brahmadatta. The king exclaimed, “From where did these come?” 

sa kathayati: viprakrstad desan manavo ‘bhyagatah; tenaitani mama dattani; sa catyartham 
vidyamantradhart akamakarantyas ca brahmanah; kim anena candalena sarvalokapratyakhyatena? 
tasya urttim acchidya asmai manavaya diyatam iti; raja kathayati: evam karaya iti; tatah purohitena 
candalad urttim acchidya tasmai brahmanaya datta; sa taya akrtajfataya tasya vidyayah parihinah. 
The Purohita replied, “A boy came from a distant place, and he gave these to me. 
Moreover, he is an extraordinary possessor of vidyamantras, and a brahman who will 
not be disappointing. Why do we put up with this candala, who is despised by the world? 
Withdraw this position from him, and give it to this boy!” The king replied, “Let it be so!” 
Then the chief priest withdrew the position from the outcaste and gave it to the brahman 
youth. However, because of his ingratitude to the outcaste magician, his magical spell 
ceased to function.” 


Yijing’s Chinese translation is even more explicit in the Somasarma’s denial of the relationship 
with his candala teacher: 


a 


T.1450.20.173a28-b2: 5 RAK ER Eo IEMA RT o TERI o REDE EN 
Bo 1 AIE o TT ATRIAL ° BAAS AER RA BA—EARA 0 RSI © Tt 


In response [to his being fired], the candala went to the king of the county and said, “This 
brahman boy is my disciple—how could his mantra ritual be considered superior to my 
own?” Then the king asked the brahman boy, “Now your mantra ritual, is that one you 
studied with the candala or not?” However, the brahman boy replied, “I myself practiced 
furiously night and day for a year without a break, sought out and obtained this ritual. 
Now, this candala falsely claims me [as his disciple]?” 


— 
# 


The engaging narrative rings a bit dissonant in some ways, as it tries to identify Somagarma’s 
loss of the power of a spell with Devadatta’s loss of power from his initial obtaining success in 
the first contemplation (dhyana). Thus, it sets in analogy two different systems: the one narrative 
involves a spell that could be overheard by accident and bestows power immediately, while the other 
story investigates a psychic power gained through assiduous meditative effort over a lengthy period 
of practice. In some sense, the episode appears to echo the hermeneutic tension found within the 
Mendaka family story, mentioned above. Moreover, the peculiar structure of the Sanghabhedavastu 
narrative is clearly artificial, as the text depicts Devadatta as having already lost his power once before, 
explained in an entirely different manner (Sanghabhedavastu 2.72). As the second story on his loss of 


28 Reading bhuvanatalat instead of bhavanatalam, but neither is attested in the Chinese or Tibetan, both of which eliminate 


the phrase: nam mkha' la 'phangs nas; T1450.24.173a19: 2 HSBC. 
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power is both redundant and discordant, so we may assume that this candala pericope as an editorial 
intrusion into the earlier narrative of Devadatta’s grievous missteps. It appears to be an attempt to 
identify inter-caste rivalry and brahmanical hubris, with the corruption of spirituality in Devadatta’s 
association with AjataSatru and his usurpation of authority over the members of the Samgha, in order 
to divide the Samgha and displace the Buddha himself. 

Yet the engaging narrative certainly has some truth to it, part of the reason it resonates so strongly 
and is expanded within Yijing’s translation. There can be little doubt that we see in Buddhist and Jain 
literature various outcaste or tribal peoples attributed the possession of spells at different times and 
places. Yet we seldom find such a distinctive display of caste prerogative as in this instance, a bald-faced 
subversion of his teacher by Somasarma to deny the source of his spells and displace his master as the 
king’s own sorcerer. Moreover, the collusion of the royal purohita is emblematic of the community scope 
of Somagarma’s subversion, for the brahman boy’s ability to secure the coveted government sinecure 
is entirely dependent on the active complicity of his fellow brahman, one who would much rather 
deal with the high-status personality of Somasarma than having regular involvement with a polluting 
outcaste. The king’s agreement is a function of the royal-religious /ksatriya-brahman relationship, and 
the king’s only qualms emerge when received systems of authority (guru-disciple) might appear to 
have been subverted by Somasarma. 

I would submit that much of this kind of behavior actually occurred, perhaps as episodes in the 
courts of classical and medieval India, but also within the public consciousness, both in the early 
medieval period and now, with the current defense of received traditions over critical historical inquiry. 
As Glucklich observed in the modern period, “They [magicians] may imitate the elite traditions, 
and they may contest elite power, but the reverse is often true as well. Priests in major temples 
(e.g., Visvanath Mandir in Banaras) often utilize magical practices ... ” (Gluchlich 814). Once the 
well-placed brahmans—or Buddhist elites—obtained mantras employed by the matangas or the candalas, 
in collusion with purohitas and other agents of caste Hindu practice, they then sometimes would 
perform what we now recognize as historical erasure: they would simply eliminate their sources from 
public consciousness by writing them out of their Sanskritic texts. Others might appropriate the spell at 
the expense of living representatives, even while acknowledging the tribal origins to establish an aura 
of authenticity. Consequently, we find texts ostensibly with a tribal/outcaste connection represented 
in the title, yet entirely under the aegis of brahmans, sadhus or Buddhist monks. 


10. Ancient to the Modern 


That there is some measure of continuity in magicians’ conduct—whether simply within ritual 
or exhibited in a larger behavioral vein—extending from the ancient into the modern period is both 
evident and interesting. Some of the nomenclature reaches back to that reported in the early Buddhist 
and Jain textual traditions, and the designation of magicians as “tricksters” (kautuka, kuhaka, koiiya) 
is an enduring theme. Cognate with and—in Sanskrit at least—derived from the word for curiosity 
or amazement (kutuka), things that are kautuka are big displays that incite wonder, and this use is 
found throughout Sanskrit literature. However, kautuka and related words also signify those who 
put on a deceptive show, and this use is mentioned as an unacceptable lifeway in the Brahmajalasutta 
(Dighanikaya 1.8.29; Sumangalavilasint 1.91.28-29), but neither it nor the commentary provide much 
information. Obscure but better in many regards is the Bhrhatkalpabhasya (1309), which defines those 


earning a living by kautuka methods as:”? 


29 Bollée (1998, vol. 3 s.v.) deals with the peculiar vocabulary of this list, explanations drawn in some measure 
from the Brhatkalpabhasyavrtti, vol. 2, p. 403:baladinam raksadinimittam striya va saubhagyadisampadanaya yad 
visesena snapanam tad visnapanam | homah santikadihetor agnihavanam | Sirah parirayah karabhramanabhimantranam 
adisabdah svagatanekabhedasticakah ksaradahanani tathavidhavyadhisamanayagau lavanapraksepartpani dhiive a tti 
tathavidhadravyayogagarbhasya dhiipasya samarpanam | asadrgavesagrananam nama svayam aryah sann anaryavesam 
karoti puruso va svam riipam antarhitya strivesam vidadhatityadi | avayasanam vrksadinam alingapanam avastobhanam 
anistopasantaye nisthivanena thuthukaranam bandhah kandakadibandhanam etad sarvam api kautukam ucyate | | 
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vinhavana-homa-siraparirayat kharadahanaim dhive ya | 
asarisavesaggahanam avayasana-utthubhana-bamdha | | 


Sprinkling, fire sacrifice, [sanctification by] the circulation of the hand around the head, 
etc., burning caustic salt and so on, applying incense, 


Adopting an inappropriate appearance [e.g., appearing low class/different gender when 
not], embracing [trees, etc.], spitting [to ward off evil], binding [protective items on the 
body]: [these are ‘tricky’ forms of livelihood]. 


The disparate nature of these behaviors seemed to have led to the term kautuka being applied in 
two ritual ways. One is found in some of the late grhyasiitras and vidhana literature and extends from 
the “binding” (bamdha) application mentioned in this verse. There, kautuka identifies a thread bound on 
the wrist, either in the case of marriage (Agnivesyagrhyasiitra 2.3.5) or in the case of a protection ritual 
for a king involving a thread of gold (Saunakiya 2.11.5: sauvarnam brahmasiitrakam). This was perhaps 
understood as a ‘amazing/ miraculous thread’ and the binding of the kautuka becomes a trope in some 
dramatic literature, so that the Raghuvaméa 9.1 mentions the vivahakautuka, and Svapnavasavadatta at 
the end of act two employs it as a sign for the completion of the marriage rite (p. 68: kodudmangalam 
kadavvam). In the Manavagrhyasitra 1.9.30 and elsewhere kautuka is understood to designate some kind 
of room or building, wherein the thread ceremony is to take place (Dresden 1941). 

More significant for our purposes is the magical-ritual semantic value, so that in several 
tantric or sectarian sources, the term is united with “illusion” to form a compound: illusion-magic 
(indrajalakautuka).*° Given the conduct of illusionists we have seen, we would expect that the compound 
would indicate sleight of hand, or the creation of illusions by suggestion. However, that is not what 
the texts do, by and large. The corpus of illusion-magic consists of innumerable small rituals with 
immediate outcomes: protection from animals or humans, the ability to be invisible, control of all 
kinds of people, the use of plants and animal parts for these purposes, the expulsion of enemies and 
generally the manipulation of the nature of things. Their structure strongly differentiates them from 
the later Vedic optional ritual literature, the vidhana texts. In this latter category, for each specific ritual 
action, there is generally a different mantra invoked, and often a different god. In distinction, here there 
is most often a single mantra identified, and the ritual applications of this mantra are extraordinary, 
with a plethora of additions depending on the text, and few specific gods invoked at all.3! 

Moreover, they operate in a coercive universe, in which the sadhaka is supreme.*? He does not 
propitiate gods or spirits in advance of the rite or make offerings or beseech the divinities to hear his 
petition. There is no panegyric to the god or lauditory hymn that was in an earlier generation termed 
henotheism, so that each god is said to be special. Here, the magician simply performs the ritual, 
makes the offending element/spirit/ person change course and then is done with it. There is a hard 
core engineering element to the rite: Squeaky wheel? Grease. Mechanism out of kilter? Mantras to the 
rescue. Patron needing victory? Perform the rite so that he gets victory and at the same time is brought 
under the magician’s sway (vasikarana). Occasionally, in the aftermath, the sorcerer may offer to the 


30 Sections devoted to this topic are found in Uddamaresvaratantra, pp. 165-72 (apparently an appendix to the text), 


Brhat-indrajala, pp. 63-64 (the introduction to Dattatreya ch. 11 and mantra), Uddisatantra, pp. 97-123 (chapter 10). In 
the Kaksaputa attributed to the siddha Nagarjuna, the terms are unbound, so that chapter 13 (pp. 338-48) in the printed 
edition is the indrajala chapter, whereas two chapters of the vulgate edition are entitled as devoted to kautuka—chapter 12 
(pp. 335-38) and chapter 20 (pp. 384-90) but this last is actually listed in its chapter colophon as sarvasamkhyasadhana; 
for the manuscript chapters see (Yamano 2013, pp. 63-64; Wujastyk 1984). 

The Amoghapasamahakalparaja operates in much the same manner, constantly referencing the Amoghapasahrdaya as its basic 
mantra recitation to be employed in a wide variety of means. The list could be expanded, for many tantric texts do 
the same. The primary place where this structure is not observed in the indrajala texts is in the invocation of the many 
yaksinis, each of which has their own mantra; e.g., Dattatreyatantra chapter 12, pp. 159-62; Uddamaresvaratantra, pp. 88-106, 
etc. Even the Nisvasatattvasamhita’s oldest section, the Milasiitra, affirms the multiple use of a single exceptional mantra: 
paramantraprayogena sarvakarmani karayet | | 7.15cd. 

Davidson (2017) studies the sorcerers and coercive magic in the context of an early pre-tantric Buddhist text propitiating 
the nagas for the purpose of rain. 
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spirit in question, but this is a reward at the conclusion rather than a request at the beginning. We get 
little sense of the theology of the sadhaka’s relationship with divinity (tattva, kala, vyitha, etc.), the yoga 
of identity, the emotional or yogic or meditative relationships that lead into bhakti at a later date. Here, 
it is sorcerer to the rescue, with the proper tools at his disposal, which is why the ritual literature is so 
specific concerning the materials to be employed, much as a physician is specific in medical practice: 
this herb/animal-part/element, not some other item, is to be used. 

These later texts are in need of extensive study, and vary widely one from the other but a small 
sample from the Illusion-magic chapter (chapter 11) of the Dattatreyatantra will suffice.*° For the mantra 
at the head of the chapter—OM NAMO NARAYANAYA VISVAMBHARAYA INDRAJALAKAUTUKANI 
DARSAYA DARSAYA SIDDHIM KURU KURU SVAHA—several dozen rituals are provided, depending on 
the textual recension.** One ritual is simple: 


ultikasya kapalena ghrtenahrtakajjalam | 


tena netraijanam krtva ratrau pathati pustakam | | 11.8°° 


Having made a salve for the eyes with lampblack mixedwith ghee in the skull of an owl, 
he can read texts at night. 


If reading texts at night is not required, and the sadhaka does not actually wish to recite the mantra, 
then another source of accomplishment is available. 


sarpadantam grhitva tu krsnavrscikakantakam | 
krkalasaraktayuktam stiksmactrnan tu karayet | | 

yasyange niksipec ciirnam sadyo yati yamalayam | 

vind mantrena siddhih syat siddhiyoga udahrtam || 11.36°° 


Having taken a snake’s tooth, and the stinger of a black scorpiontogether with blood of a 
chameleon, make a fine powder. 


If you put this powder on someone’s limbs, then he will immediately go to the abode of 
Yama (i.e., he will die). 


Let this be siddhi without the mantra, and let it be designated ‘siddhayoga’.>” 


As is clear, the mantra is derived from Narayana, even though the Dattatreyatantra is nominally 
Saiva, as most of the later texts are. However, there is actually precious little Saivism in many of them, 
and in reading them we are reminded of the multi-faceted personality of Dattatreya in Indian history 
overall (Rigopoulos 1998). In the tantra sporting his name, he seems to have become a ritual category 
for the aggregation of magical rites. 

What is notable in these works is that they reflect much of the early descriptions of the substance 
of the sorcerers: the use of birds—especially crows, peacocks and owls—the emphasis on small images 


33 The numbering is from the Indrajalavidyasamgraha edition, (pp. 132-65); the organization and most of the readings from 
this edition are verified in Dattatreyapatalah fols. 26b-39b3. The Tripathi edition and Hindi translation is from an entirely 
different recension, and it is not clear to me whether this is bowdlerized or a simple series of eye-skips. The sense that this 
chapter might not be entirely acceptable in some circles is supported by the Dattatreyatantra, Dharmarthi Trust ms. 4913, 
fol. 8b concludes chapter 10, whereas fol. 9a begins chapter 12, thus droping out the entire chapter. 

54 Lest the use of the term kautuka is considered anomalous in this chapter, the tantra concludes its first chapter with a mantra 
that is to stand as the basic one: om param brahma paramatmane om namah utpattisthitipralayakaraya brahmahariharaya 
trigunatmane sarvakautukani darsaya dattatreya namah tantrani siddhim kuru kuru svaha. Moreover, statements about 
the applicablility of kaukuta are repeated throughout parts of the text, starting with the outline of the text, chapter 1.14-17, 
to which this mantra is to be applied. 

35 Tripathi (1995, p. 152) reads: ulliikasya kapale tu ghrtadipena kajjam | patayitvamjayen netre ratrau pathati pustakam | | 

Dattatreyapatalah fol. 28a4-5: ultikasya kapdlena jrtena ha kajalam tena netramjanam krtva ratrau pathamti pustakam. 

Tripathi omits this verse, jumping from Indrajalavidyasamgrah p. 155, vv. 35 to 40, omitting vv. 36-39. Dattatreyapatalah fol. 

33a4-b1: sarpadamtam grhitva tu krsnavrscikakamtakam krkalaraktasamyuktam stiksmactirnam tu karayet yasyamge 

niksipec cirnam sadyo yamti yamalayam | | 

37 This line about this or that ritual being siddhayoga is often encountered in the Dattatreyatantra; e.g., pp. 138, 139, 141, etc., 
so that this one verse should not be considered definitive of that category in this text. 
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of demons and planets, the use of rural ingredients, all are in accord with the suggestions about the 
yatudhanas in the Vedic corpus and their ritual afterlife. The fact, demonstrated long ago, that the term 
yatu survives in the modern North Indian jada would seem to indicate some kind of tradition that 
survived outside of the literate sphere per se, even if it was included in ostensibly sectarian literature at 
some date. 

Perhaps just as important as substance, is the issue of style, which I would argue is one of the 
magicians’ contributions to the tantric ritual and literary practice. Because so many of these rituals 
are without any specific moral imperative, they may be employed for all kinds of purposes. And 
because they are tools to various ends without a theological architecture, they may glide into a variety 
of sectarian frameworks: changing the mantra, visualizing the deity, dedicating the merit, requiring 
diksa (which most do not even mention let alone describe), invoking vows, etc. Yet they also may be 
vehicles to allow aggregation from other sources—folk traditions, new inventions, rumors of power 
elsewhere. In the most extensive study of a South Asian sorcerer tradition, Kapferer emphasizes its 
simultaneously creative and appropriative style among the sorcerers he knew. 


There is a widespread view that innovative or foreign sorcery practice is more likely to 
achieve desired results. This is because antidotes to its poison (vasa) are not developed. 
There is a great tension to innovation and borrowing in sorcery practice: it is the space of the 
bricoleur par excellence ... The culture of sorcery is alive to borrowing and invention, and 
the more foreign or strange the practice, the greater its potency for death and destruction. 
(Kapferer 1997, p. 46) 


I believe we see all of these activities in medieval Indian tantrism, with its cross-tradition 
borrowing, its emphasis on power, its desire for the foreign, tribal or extra-terrestrial aura and so 
on. The references to matarga or Sabara tribal peoples in the tantras are analogous to the modern 
appropriation of tribal charisma by non-tribal sorcerers, most evident in the designation ‘baiga’ in 
Chhattisgarh and Madhya Pradesh.2® Some of these elements, to be sure, become rationalized in 
selective texts and traditions, and in many instances we find a strong moderation of the magical 
element merging into the religious element, with its distinctive emphasis on the dynamic relationship 
between deity and devotee. Yet this is most often accomplished via an elaborate, elite hermeneutic 
that is not encoded in the basic ritual action but operates as a symbolic frame of reference, one that 
can be modified even while retaining the ritual event. That is not to say that the symbolic frame is 
insignificant, nor is the community supporting it an afterthought. Rather, it is to acknowledge that 
rituals of power tend to operate in a value-neutral moral ground, and those adopting that ground 
must furnish it with a system of value predicated on their own traditions. 


11. Conclusions: Sorcerers as Continuing Sources for Tantric Systems 


If the above treatment is somewhat superficial—and in the face of the very sophisticated 
discussions of Kapferer, Tarabout, Nabokov and others, I certainly acknowledge that it is—this 
is in part because the volume of evidence is enormous and the intellectual challenges in unpacking 
and interpreting that evidence are daunting. Unlike anthropologists, textual scholars do not have the 
luxury of interrogating our informants about their intentions or other aspects of their performances. 
Here, I do not presume to have done more than bring to the attention of my colleagues some of the 
materials available. 

Yet the evidence suggests—both from the examples given and from the many others for which 
space prohibits discussion—that there existed in India from the ancient to the modern period various 


38 On tribal sorcerers, representative are Fuchs (1973), Sinha (2006) and Rahmann (1959), but the bibliography is quite lengthy; 
on the Baiga magicians in particuar, Elwin (Elwin 2007, pp. 305-407) and Babb (1975, pp. 197-208), demonstrates that, in 
the communities he studied, baiga is no longer a tribal designation but a form of employment, exclusively engaged in by 
non-twice born castes. 
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groups and individuals operating under a variety of designations; these people pursued avocations 
we would recognize as sorcery, magic or other ritual forms of the manipulation of reality for personal 
or professional reasons. The categories we find—yatudhana, iksanika, vidyadhara, dakint, aindrajalika, 
mayakara—cannot be expected to reflect precisely the fluid categories and reality on the ground while 
the texts were in the process of formation. Instead these designations most likely represent the literary 
reification of a bewildering variety of pursuits, often outside of our received lineal or ritual categories. 
That is because these individuals were not necessarily based in a lineage or literature themselves, and 
most of them are depicted as operating outside of the aura of polite society or of received linguistic 
norms, even if some were patronized by king and court. Like their modern successors—jadiigar, ojha, 
dain, baiga, mantravadi, camis, etc.—they did not hold themselves aloof from the gritty necessities of 
making a living. Instead they pursued their claim to the manipulation of the cosmos in service of either 
personal promotion or their patron’s goals. We may suspect that their employment of various kinds 
of lethal rituals in the ancient and medieval period was accompanied with other forms of lethality 
less metaphorical and more physical, but this is a suspicion that requires further investigation, as do 
virtually all aspects of their activity. Certainly, sorcerers are occasionally depicted as creating and 
enjoying conflict, whether between friends or enemies, so we may assume that they were part of the 
predisposition to interpersonal drama in Indian social life. 

Some of them evidently saw themselves as operating in a lineage, obtaining some kind of initiation 
from a teacher, even if we suspect (as the modern evidence supports) this may have been secondary or 
tertiary to their motives for the pursuit of their vocations. It is also entirely possible that “initiation” or 
guru-disciple relationship may have been the stuff of visions, dreams, or just fabricated out of the thin 
air of the mountain regions said to be inhabited by the vidyadharas in Jain narratives. Some, to be sure, 
felt called through some kind of personal crisis or psychological event (Nabokov 2000, pp. 149-51). 
However, just as likely, others simply understood a possibility and pursued a livelihood where none 
was otherwise available, relying on their social skills, understanding of patronage and motivation, 
and verbal wit to pull them out of uncomfortable situations. Moreover, because this is a function 
of human behavior, we may surmise that others came to their calling at a time of social dislocation 
and economic uncertainty, when no other form of economic support was available. Irrespective of 
cause, the documents invariably speak of the search for control, of the need for sustenance, of the 
understandable desire for the basic elements of human life. 

It is also clear from the available evidence that identifying any of these as necessarily “Buddhist,” 
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“Saiva,” “Vaisnava,” “Jaina” or “Sakta” is to misrepresent our sources, for the many instances of the 
lifeways delineated in the literate record seldom identify these magicians with any sectarian system 
of allegiance that is the sine qua non of modern Indological narrative. We may reflect on the fact that 
the literate archive is not so transparent, not immediately evident, not uncritically accessible as it has 
been occasionally treated in scholarly literature. This appears perhaps a weakness of some Indological 
understanding, based on a limited vision of what constitutes admissible categories. However, it 
is not a misrepresentation within the sources themselves, which consistently maintain a complex 
understanding of their own periods. 

At no time for which we have evidence in India do we see magicians or sorcerers as relinquishing 
the field, nor are they ever under the domination of any single sectarian lineage. Indeed, in the modern 
period, they cross religions as well as traditions, with some coming from Islamic disenfranchised social 
groups, employing the opportunities available (Shah 1998; Tarabout 2000). Thus, we must take into 
account that these figures were invested with spells that were claimed to allow them supernormal 
powers, raise the dead, heal the sick, cast spells of benefit and destruction and counter other sorcerer’s 
spells for own patrons. They left us only tantalizing clues of their existence, they generally came from 
a vernacular background, and were dedicated to their own welfare as much as their promulgation of 
alternative rituals. 

And yet these clues equally raise the specter of historical erasure: the intentional or unintentional 
occlusion of non-elite or non-brahmanical elements, all in service of the dominant paradigm. The 
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hostility of some brahmanical representatives to even discussing the religious traditions of those on 
the margins of society has been expressed to anthropologists. As Sax was told when he tried to present 
some outcaste data on ritual healing in Delhi, “How dare you conduct research on such a topic? . . 
. You should be spending your time stamping out this sort of thing, not conducting research on it!” 
((Sax 2009, p. 232); see also (Nabokov 2000, p. 149)) So non-literate magical rituals among marginalized 
communities continue to be eliminated from discussion right into the present, much as they have 
been within India’s past. If there is a critical imperative, we might acknowledge that the forces of elite 
privilege did not only arise as a result of capitalist commercial or post-colonial forces, but equally stem 
from deeply seated symbol and social systems that have been reiterated throughout Indian history. 
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